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PART  ONE: 
LAND  USE  SURVEY 

AND  ANALYSIS 


INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 


A  contract  between  the  City  of  Belmont  and  the  Division 
of  Community  Planning  was  executed  on  November  24,  1964.  The 
contract  provides  for  the  expenditure  of  $16,047  to  complete 
seven  planning  elements  relating  to  the  Belmont  planning  area 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  seven  work  elements  to  be 
completed  by  November  23,  1966: 

Estimated     Estimated 
Man  Weeks     Cost  of 
Services 


Base  Mapping  8  $  1,000 
Land  Use  Survey  and 

Analysis  8  1,000 
Population  and  Economy 

Study                  16  2,000 

Land  Development  Plan      24  3,000 

Zoning  Ordinance           20  2,500 

Subdivision  Regulations    12  1,500 

Annexation  Study           24  3 ,000 

Subtotal  $14,000 
Other  Staff  Costs     2 ,047 

Total  $16,047 


Approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  total  planning  costs 
are  provided  by  the  City  of  Belmont  and  the  remaining  60  per 
cent  is  made  available  through  Federal  Urban  Planning  Assist- 
ance funds.   All  funds  are  used  to  defray  the  costs  of  the 
planning  program  and  provide  professional  planning  personnel 
to  perform  the  required  planning  work. 

The  "comprehensive  plan"  for  Belmont  will  include  a 
review  of  the  physical  structure  of  the  planning  area,  an 
assessment  of  development  trends,  a  definition  of  goals  and 
objectives  for  future  growth  and  change,  and  specific  recom- 
mendations in  the  form  of  maps  and  charts  which  delineate  the 
plan  and  establish  standards  of  density  in  support  of  the 
plan.   The  difference  between  a  "comprehensive  plan"  and 
"comprehensive  planning"  should  be  made  clear  at  the  outset. 
Comprehensive  planning  includes  not  only  a  comprehensive  plan 
but  also  incorporates  other  highly  specialized  studies  such 
as  neighborhood  analysis,  community  facilities  plan,  central 


business  district  study,  public  improvements  plan,  capital 
improvements  budget  study  and  others.   The  comprehensive  plan 
will  form  the  foundation  for  long-range  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  overall  land  development  policies  within  the  planning 
area  involved. 

During  the  1965  Session  of  the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly,  the  City  of  Belmont  had  a  bill  sponsored  authorizing 
the  municipality  to  exercise  extraterritorial  jurisdiction 
for  zoning  and  subdivision  regulations.   Extraterritorial 
zoning  authority  is  provided  in  North  Carolina  General  Statutes 
160-181.2  and  municipal  subdivision  regulation  authority  under 
General  Statutes  160-226.   The  Statute  authorizing  extraterri- 
torial jurisdiction  for  municipalities  regarding  subdivision 
regulations  has  the  same  basic  requirements  as  the  Statute 
regarding  zoning,  but  there  are  no  population  stipulations. 
Any  incorporated  town  or  city  can  qualify  for  extraterritori- 
al subdivision  regulation.   As  a  prerequisite  to  the  exercise 
of  extraterritorial  jurisdiction,  municipalities  must  allow 
for  an  increase  in  the  membership  of  the  planning  board  and 
board  of  adjustment  by  a  number  equal  to  the  existing  bodies. 
The  representatives  of  the  outside  area  are  appointed  by  the 
County  Commissioners  and  are  granted  equal  rights  and  priv- 
ileges in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  one-mile  area  outside 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  municipality. 

On  July  13,  1965,  the  City  Commission  of  Belmont  appointed 
a  planning  board  consisting  of  five  members  representing  the 
city.   On  July  26,  1965,  an  equal  number  of  members  were 
appointed  to  represent  the  fringe  area.   It  should  be  noted 
that  the  planning  board  also  serves  as  the  zoning  board. 

The  most  important  duties  of  the  planning  board  are  as 
follows : 

1)  develop  a  comprehensive  plan; 

2)  prepare  platting  regulations; 

3)  review  and  act  on  all  subdivision  plats  and 
other  proposed  land  use  developments; 

4)  prepare  a  zoning  ordinance; 

5)  review  and  make  recommendations  on  all 
amendments  to  the  comprehensive  zoning 
ordinance,  including  the  drafting  of 
revisions ; 

6)  review  all  special  exceptions  permitted 
under  zoning  which  involve  major  land  uses; 

7)  develop  the  comprehensive  plan  for  urban 
redevelopment  or  urban  renewal; 

8)  prepare  or  review  the  long-range  capital 
improvements  program; 

9)  prepare  maps  of  the  thoroughfare  plan; 

10)   undertake  such  surveys  and  studies  and  prepare 

reports  required  to  carry  out  the  planning  program. 


The  planning  board  of  Belmont  will  rely  mainly  on  the 
professional  planning  staff  of  the  Division  of  Community 
Planning  in  implementing  the  above-mentioned  objectives. 
Policy  formulation  is  the  major  function  of  the  laymen  com- 
prising the  planning  boardo   They  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  City  Manager  and  City  Commission  by  recommending  desir- 
able urban  development  policies. 

The  broad  goals  of  the  planning  board  are  to  guide  the 
orderly  development  of  the  city  and  to  promote  the  health, 
safety,  welfare  and  the  convenience  of  the  people  in  the  com— 
munityo   Policies  should  be  oriented  toward  the  formation  of 
a  course  which  will  chart  the  change  and  growth  of  the  city. 
These  goals  should  reflect  the  aims  and  ambitions  of  the 
community.   They  should  be  responsive  to  appropriate  change 
and  seek  to  maintain  the  vitality  of  the  city0   Finally,  all 
policies  in  planning  should  be  subject  to  continual  review. 

The  Land  Use  Survey  and  Analysis  Study  contained  in  this 
report  is  designed  to  provide  basic  data  on  land  character- 
istics and  the  various  activities  that  occupy  land  in  the 
planning  area.   A  planning  area  map  of  the  City  of  Belmont 
and  the  one-mile  perimeter  has  been  prepared.   The  scale  of 
the  map  is  four-hundred  feet  to  an  inch j     it  depicts  streets 
and  other  public  ways,  major  easements,  waterways  and  bodies 
of  water,  railroad  lines  and  other  permanent  features.   At  a 
later  date  a  reproducible  copy  on  linen  or  film  will  be  de- 
livered to  the  city. 

A  field  survey  of  existing  land  uses  in  the  Belmont 
Planning  Area  has  been  completed.   Individual  uses  have  been 
categorized  for  analytical  purposes  into  the  following: 
manufacturing,  transportation  and  utilities,  retail  and  whole- 
sale trade,  services,  cultural  and  recreation,  and  residential 
The  land  use  map  has  been  planimetered  to  determine  the  amount 
of  occupied  and  vacant  land  within  the  corporate  limits  and 
the  one-mile  perimeter.   The  amount  of  land  in  each  major  land 
use  category  has  been  determined,   A  resulting  pattern  of  land 
uses  will  be  analyzed  in  the  following  pages  to  disclose  sig- 
nificant facts  about  the  manner  in  which  the  community  has 
developed  in  the  past  and  is  developing  at  present. 

Specific  findings  and  evaluations  about  the  amount  and 
pattern  of  existing  land  use,  the  adequacy  of  the  sites  used 
by  major  community  facilities,  and  housing  conditions  will  be 
incorporated  with  applicable  maps,  charts,  and  tables  in  this 
report.   A  recapitulation  of  the  Population  and  Economy  Study 
will  be  included  in  this  report  in  order  to  buttress  future 
recommendations  that  will  be  made  for  subsequent  planning 
activities.   It  should  be  noted  that  the  Population  and 
Economy  Study  will  be  published  as  a  separate  report  from  the 
Land  Use  Survey  and  Development  Plan  and  three  hundred  copies 
of  each  study  will  be  reproduced  and  delivered  to  the  City„ 


This  study  will  be  an  analysis  of  land  uses  within  the 
Belmont  Planning  Area  and  will  form  the  foundation  for  a  Land 
Development  Plan  which  will  follow  as  a  second  part  of  this 
study.   In  turn,  the  subdivision  regulations,  zoning  ordinance, 
and  annexation  study,  which  will  follow  the  Land  Development 
Plan,  will  be  vital  instruments  in  implementing  the  Land 
Development  Plan. 


The  citizens  of  Belmont  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their 
desire  to  chart  a  planned  growth  for  the  complex  organism 
known  as  their  city.   It  is  a  great  human  enterprise  which  will 
hopefully  serve  the  material  and  spiritual  needs  of  the 
community . 


CHAPTER  I  METHODOLOGY 


CHAPTER  I 
METHODOLOGY 


Before  a  Land  Development  Plan  can  be  initiated,  the 
physical  structure  of  a  city  must  be  known  and  understood. 
Since  land  may  have  a  multiplicity  of  uses,  it  is  the  proper 
relationship  of  these  uses  that  taxes  the  ingenuity  of  plan- 
ners and  developers.   In  some  cases  the  relationships  are 
compatible,  while  in  others  they  are  contrary  to  the  general 
health  and  welfare  of  the  community.   It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  a  definition  of  land  uses  and  their  locations  must  be 
determined.   From  a  current  record  showing  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  city  it  is  then  possible  to  discern 
those  which  need  change   or  necessitate  retention  in  the 
Land  Development  Plan. 

The  classification  of  land  use  categories  in  this  study 
is  substantially  that  recommended  in  the  "Standard  Land  Use 
Coding  Manual",  published  by  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  First  Edition, 
January,  1965. 

Since  the  number  of  land  use  classifications  will  vary 

in  different  cities  as  complexity  warrants,  the  number  of 

classifications  has  been  tailored  to  accommodate  the  planning 
area  of  Belmont. 

The  land  classifications  as  incorporated  in  this  study 
are  divided  into  seven  major  categories.   Each  of  these  major 
categories  is  then  subdivided  into  subordinate  uses,  or 
generally  identified  as  a  "step-down  classification".   There 
is  a  total  of  twelve  subordinate  uses  incorporated  in  the 
classification  system.   A  delineation  of  the  classification 
is  as  f ol lows : 

1.  Manufacturing:   Establishments  necessary  for  the 

creation  of  products;  the  making  of 
goods  for  human  wants. 

2.  Transportation  and  Utilities:   All  types  of  vehicular 

and  non-vehicular  transportation  and 
private  utilities. 


3.   Trade:   Establishments  supplying  commodities  to  the 

general  public,  commercial  enterprises, 
or  industry. 


(a) 
(b) 


Retail 
Wholesale 


Services : 


5. 


Establishments  of  a  business  character 
which  supply  general  needs  of  an 
intangible  nature  to  the  public. 

(fO  Personal 

(b)  Professional 

( c)  Busine  ss 

(d)  Governmental 

Cultural  and  Recreation:   Establishments  providing 

for  the  mental  development  and 
enlightment  of  the  community. 


6.   Residential 


The  place  where  one  or  more  families 
or  households  have  their  dwelling. 

(a)  Single-family 

(b)  Two-family 

(c)  Multi-family 

(d)  Miscellaneous  residential  uses 
(trailers,  garage  apartments 
and  home  occupations). 


7.   Open  Land: 


Land  areas  not  being  utilized  for  any 
specific  purpose. 

(a)  Vacant  land 

(b)  Water  areas 

The  foregoing  describes  generally  the  types  of  land  uses 
for  the  major  categories.   As  this  study  progresses  a  more 
detailed  description  of  each  use  will  evolve. 
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Residences  requiring  minor  repair. 

Residences  requiring  major  repair. 
Residences  that  cannot  feasibly  be 
restored . 


The  finalised  land  use  inventory  record  will  reveal  types, 
locations,  and  physical  condition  of  all  structures  within  the 
planning  area.   In  addition,  it  will  reveal  the  present  land 
use  relationships.   From  this  information  it  will  be  possible 
to  determine  the  growth,  type  of  growth,  or  lack  of  growth  for 
various  land  uses,   These  factors,  along  with  the  relationships 
of  the  land  uses,  will  be  major  determinants  in  formulating  a 
Land  Development  Plan. 

The  material  realized  through  the  land  use  survey,  which 
is  of  a  physical  nature,  will  be  coupled  with  the  evaluations 
of  the  Population  and  Economy  Study,  to  give  an  overall 
appraisal  of  the  planning  area  as  it  presently  exists. 

Since  it  is  not  practical  to  initially  analyze  the  plan- 
ning area  as  one  entity,  it  has  been  divided  into  geographical 
quadrants.   Logical  boundaries  such  as  the  corporate  limits, 
boundaries  of  the  one-mile  perimeter,  bodies  of  water,  and 
major  thoroughfares  were  used  to  delineate  the  planning  area 
for  study.   The  corporate  limits  has  four  planning  areas,  plus 
the  central  business  district,  and  the  outer  perimeter  includes 
four  planning  areas.   Map  1  depicts  the  boundaries  of  all  eight 
study  areas  and  the  central  business  district. 

The  method  employed  in  this  study  to  determine  the  number 
of  housing  units  within  the  planning  area  varies  from  the 
technique  utilized  by  the  U .  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.   Indi- 
vidual interviews  are  conducted  at  each  residential  structure 
by  the  Census  enumerators.   Consequently,  their  housing  census 
is  more  inclusive  than  that  utilized  in  this  study.   As  a 
consequence  of  the  variance  in  techniques  employed  in  the 
enumerative  process,  it  is  obvious  that  the  total  number  of 
housing  units  in  this  report  will  be  slightly  less  than  those 
compiled  by  the  U .  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  1960. 

The  following  types  of  housing  units  were  not  included 
in  the  housing  enumeration  as  utilized  in  this  study: 

1.   Rooms  in  warehouses  used  as  living  quarters; 
2*   Living  quarters  above  or  in  the  rear  of  commercial 
establ ishment s ; 

3.  Quarters  in  institutions,  dormitories,  barracks, 
and  rooming  houses; 

4.  Hotel  and  motel  accommodations,  if  they  are  the 
usual  residence  of  the  occupants. 

A  definition  of  the  term  "residences"  and  its  sub- 
classifications  as  utilized  in  this  study  is  as  follows: 


Re  sidence :   The  place  where  one  or  more  families  or 
households  have  their  dwelling. 

(a)  Single-family:   a  one-family  detached 
structure . 

(b)  Two-family:   a  two-family  and  semi- 
detached structure. 

(c)  Multi-family:   A  structure  or  structures 
in  which  more  than  two  families  have 
their  homes. 

(d)  Miscellaneous  residential  uses: 

(1)  Home  occupations:  an  occupation 
conducted  in  a  residence  or 
accessory  building. 

(2)  Single  trailers:  individual 
trailers,  not  located  in  a  trailer 
park  or  court. 

(3)  Trailer  courts  or  parks:   an  area 
providing  spaces  where  more  than 
one  trailer  may  be  parked. 

(4)  Garage  apartments:   garages  that 
have  been  wholly  or  partially 
converted  to  living  quarters. 

The  foregoing  pages  generally  describe  the  procedural 
methods  used  in  evaluating  land  use  relationships  within  the 
Belmont  Planning  Area.   A  more  detailed  account  of  the  methods 
employed  will  be  given  in  the  ensuing  pages  of  this  study  as 
they  relate  to  individual  land  use  categories. 
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CHAPTER  II 
HISTORICAL  RESUME 


In  1750  the  first  settlers  arrived  in  the  Belmont  area. 
They  migrated  from  the  State  of  Virginia  and  were  largely  of 
Scotch-Irish  decent.   Germans  (Pennsylvania  Dutch)  were  close 
behind  and  were  followed  later  by  English  settlers.   At  the 
time  of  their  arrival  the  County  was  known  as  Lincoln.   In 
1846  the  new  County  of  Gaston  was  formed  by  a  division  of 
Lincoln,  which  had  been  created  earlier  from  Tryon. 

Gaston  County  has  never  known  agricultural  prosperity. 
The  farms  were  small  in  size  and  produced  low-yield  crops  of 
corn,  wheat  and  oats.   Cotton  was  introduced  about  1870  and 
tobacco  in  1885,  but  the  latter  was  soon  abandoned.   The  advent 
of  industry  witnessed  a  further  withdrawal  of  agriculture  as  a 
phase  of  Gaston's  economy.   The  majority  of  farming  presently 
is  done  as  an  avocation  with  work  in  manufacturing  as  a 
vocation. 

In  1845  the  first  textile  mill  in  Gaston  County,  Woodlawn 
Mill,  was  built  near  present  McAdenville,  by  C.  J.  Lineberger 
and  Associates.   At  approximately  the  same  time  the  Stowesville 
Cotton  Mill  was  formed  by  Jaspar  Stowe  near  Belmont. 

These  first  mills  made  rough  material  such  as  yarns,  un- 
bleached cloth  and  heavy  sheeting.   The  Civil  War  brought  about 
the  virtual  ruin  of  the  textile  industry.   During  the  1870' s 
the  infant  industry  showed  feeble  signs  of  rebirth.   The  first 
textile  mills  utilized  water  as  a  source  of  power.   During  the 
1880' s    steam  power  was  first  introduced  at  the  Gastonia  Manu- 
facturing Company  Mill. 

Two  factors  were   primarily  responsible  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  textiles.   The  first  railway  to  enter  Gaston  County 
was  the  Carolina  Central  in  the  1860's.   The  Atlanta  and 
Charlotte  Airline  (Southern)  in  1873,  the  Carolina  and  North- 
western in  1884,  and  the  Piedmont  and  Northern  in  1912  were 
other  railways  which  later  entered  the  County. 

The  introduction  of  electric  power  into  the  County  in 
1907  by  Duke  Power  Company  and  Catawba  Power  Company  accel- 
erated the  industrial  revolution.   Presently,  more  power  is 
generated  in  Gaston  County  by  Duke  Power  than  in  any  other 


county  in  North  Carolina.   A  1,000,000  KW  station,  the  Allen 
Steam  Plant,  has  been  built  just  below  Belmont  by  Duke  Power 
and  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  state.   A  new  resource 
has  recently  been  added  with  the  introduction  of  natural  gas. 
It  is  piped  in  by  Trans-Continental  and  distributed  by  Public 
Service  of  North  Carolina. 

In  1895  Gaston  County  had  a  population  of  17,676,  and  by 
1962  it  had  increased  to  127,074. 
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At  present  there  are  sixteen  spinning  mills  (dyeing  and 
mercerizing  plants),  four  hosiery  mills  manufacturing  men's, 
women's  and  children's  hosiery,  and  one  knitwear  manufacturer. 
Twenty-one  of  the  thirty  manufacturing  plants  in  Belmont  are 
engaged  in  the  textile  manufacturing  process.  The  Lineberger 
and  Stowe  families  were  the  pioneers  in  the  textile  industry 
and  still  operate  many  mills  in  Belmont. 
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Belmont  is  the  home  of  Belmont  Abbey  College,  which  is  a 
four-year  liberal  arts  institution.   It  was  founded  by  the 
Benedictine  Honks  in  1876  and  has  a  present  enrollment  of  seven-* 
hundred  men  students*   Sacred  Heart  College, a  two-year  junior 
college  for  womenaalso  is  located  in  Belmont.   It  presently 
has  an  enrollment  of  two-hundred  women  students  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  it  will  be  enlarged  to  a  four-year  liberal 
arts  college  in  1967.   This  school  is  also  sponsored  by  the 
Catholic  Church  and  is  administered  by  tihe  Sisters  of  Mercy. 
The  presence  of  these  two  educational  institutions  contributes 
much  to  the  cultural  life  of  the  community. 

In  1943  the  North  Carolina  Vocational  Textile  School  was 
established  in  Belmont.   This  State-sponsored  institution 
offers  major  courses  in  yarn  manufacturing ,  weaving,  designing) 
knittings,  and  mill  maintenance.   Students  range  in  age  from 
sixteen  to  sixty  and  come  from  a  radius  of  fifty  miles.   The 
majority  of  students  have  full-time  jobs  in  textile  mills  and 
attend  during  non-working  hours.   No  tuition  charge  is  made  for 
a  resident  of  North  Carolina  as  a  non-veteran  student.   Veterans 
and  out-of-state  students  pay  thirty-five  cents  per  clock  hour 
for  tuition.   One  year  courses  are  given  in  fundamentals  and 
one  year  for  advanced  training.   The  average  monthly  enrollment 
is  approximately  300  students.   Vocational  training  of  this 
type  has  met  with  great  favor  both  by  employers  and  employees 
in  the  textile  industry. 

In  1955  the  National  School  of  Heavy  Equipment  was  estab- 
lished by  Gilbert  S,  Shaw.   It  is  located  in  Mecklenburg  County 
across  the  Catawba  River  from  Belm0nt.   The  school  trains 
students  as  mechanics  or  operators  of  heavy  equipment.   There 
are  nine  instructors  on  the  staff,  and  fihey  train  approximately 
1,000  men  a  year.   A  dormitory  and  cafeteria  located  on  the 
premises  accommodates  seventy  people. 

On  January  1,  1964,  BelmOnt  adopted  a  City  Manager  form  of 
government  as  opposed  to  the  previous  mayor-aldermanlc  type. 
Recently  a  new  senior  high  school  was  opened  on  a  27-acre  site. 
This  allowed  for  the  conversion  of  the  Old  Belmont  High  School 
to  a  Junior  high  school.   Approximately  17  per  cent  of  the 
houses  in  Belmont  are  owned  by  the  local  mills  and  leased  to 
their  employees  at  a  nominal  vent.   In  1964  the  tax  rate  was 
$1.10  per  $100.   The  total  assessed  value  of  property  within 
the  city  was  $16,500,000. 

This  brief  historical  sketch  is  presented  as  a  means  of 
better  understanding  the  Belra«fttt  Planning  Area.   Future  plan- 
ning requires  a  knowledge  of  the  past. 
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Belmont  is  an  industrial  city  located  in  the  southern 
Piedmont  area  of  North  Carolina.   It  is  situated  in  the  south- 
eastern section  of  Gaston  County.   This  is  an  area  of  rolling 
country  with  mountains  to  the  west  and  the  coastal  plain  to 
the  east.   Belmont  sits  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  juncture 
of  the  Catawba  and  South  Fork  Rivers. 

Gastonia,  the  County  Seat,  lies  eight  miles  northwest  of 
Belmont.   Gaston  County  is  bounded  by  York  County,  South 
Carolina,  on  the  south,  Lincoln  County  on  the  north,  Cleveland 
County  to  the  west,  and  Mecklenburg  County  on  the  east.   Map  2 
depicts  the  regional  setting  of  Belmont.   Charlotte  is  only 
twelve  miles  east  of  Belmont,  thus  placing  Belmont  in  close 
proximity  to  Charlotte  and  Gastonia  which  are  two  of  the  most 
rapidly  growing  cities  in  North  Carolina. 

According  to  the  1960  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Gaston 
County  had  a  population  of  127,074,  and  the  City  of  Belmont 
had  5,007.   Greater  Belmont,  which  includes  North  Belmont, 
Catawba  Heights,  South  Belmont  and  East  Belmont  had  a  combined 
population  of  15,021. 

Belmont  is  676.5  feet  above  sea  level.   The  climate  in  the 
area  can  generally  be  described  as  mild  and  moderate.   During 
1960  the  average  mean  temperatures  were  a  low  of  41.6  degrees 
and  a  high  of  77.4  degrees.   Temperatures  reach  the  freezing 
point  on  only  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  days  during  the 
winter  months. 

The  major  highways  serving  the  Belmont  area  are  Interstate 
85,  U.  S.  Highways  29  and  74,  and  North  Carolina  Highways  7  and 
273.   In  addition  to  the  Southern  Railway,  the  Piedmont  and 
Northern  Railway  provides  fast  and  efficient  transportation  of 
passengers  and  materials  to  interchange  points  with  other  rail- 
roads throughout  the  eastern  United  States.   Air  transportation 
for  the  area  is  provided  by  Douglas  Municipal  Airport  of 
Charlotte  which  is  only  six  miles  from  Belmont.   Thirty-seven 
trucking  companies  serve  the  area.   Local  trucking  service  is 
also  adequate.   One  line  provides  local  service  and  four  serve 
regional  and  national  points. 
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The  Belmont  School  District  of  the  Gaston  County  system 
has  two  senior  high  schools,  one  junior  high  school  and  six 
elementary  schools.   Total  enrollment  for  1964-65  was  4,556. 
Sacred  Heart  School,  a  private  elementary  and  high  school  has 
an  enrollment  of  295.   Recreational  facilities  consist  of  two 
parks  and  eleven  playgrounds.   Hall  Park  is  owned  by  the  City 
of  Belmont  and  the  remaining  areas  are  maintained  and  sponsored 
by  the  local  textile  mills. 

General  hospital  services  are  provided  by  seven  hospitals 
in  Gastonia  and  Charlotte.   Five  medical  doctors,  six  dentists, 
two  optometrists  and  one  chiropractor  serve  the  residents  of 
Belmont.   A  branch  office  of  the  Gaston  County  Health  Depart- 
ment is  located  in  Belmont  and  has  a  staff  of  two  full-time 
registered  nurses.   The  major  functions  are  to  provide  medical 
examinations  and  administer  inoccula t ions  for  contagious 
diseases. 

Residents  of  Belmont  are  very  religiously  oriented.  There 
are  forty-five  churches  in  Greater  Belmont.   The  denominations 
represented  are  Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Lutheran, 
Episcopal,  Catholic,  Church  of  God,   Four  Square  Full  Gospel, 
Free  Will  Baptist,  Wesleyan  Methodist,  Jehovah's  Witnesses  and 
Pentecostal  Holiness. 

Electric  power  for  the  area  is  provided  by  Duke. Power 
Company.   Public  Service  Company  of  North  Carolina  furnishes 
the  natural  gas  requirements.   The  source  of  water  for  the  area 
is  the  nearby  Catawba  River  and  a  privately  owned  filtering 
plant  with  a  capacity  of  5,000,000  gallons  per  day  serves 
Belmont  and  some  of  its  environs.   Approval  of  a  one— million 
dollar  bond  issue  in  1965  will  make  available  a  modern  sewage 
disposal  plant. 

One  bank  and  a  savings  and  loan  company  serve  the  finan- 
cial requirements  of  the  community. 
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REGIONAL     SETTING 


MAP-2 


Belmont  is  staffed  with  ten  full-time  policemen.   Two 
patrol  cars  equipped  with  two-way  radio  equipment  are  in 
service.   The  fire  department  has  three  full-time  firemen.  A 
centrally-located  fire  station  houses  two  pieces  of  fire  equip- 
ment with  two-way  radio.   Augmenting  this  department  are  four 
active  volunteer  fire  departments  with  over  one-hundred  vol- 
unteers within  the  planning  area. 

The  foregoing  briefly  describes  the  regional  location  of 
Belmont  as  it  relates  to  neighboring  cities  and  to  the  major 
services  required  in  Belmont.   Subsequent  pages  of  this  study 
will  describe  in  detail  the  categories  which  were  only  given 
a  cursory  examination  in  this  chapter. 
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North  Carolina  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  regions 
upon  the  basis  of  geology.   The  first,  or  eastern  region, 
encompasses  chiefly  unconsolidated  rock  material,  for  the  most 
part  deposited  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  forming  the  marine 
floor,  until  elevated  to  its  present  position.   The  second,  or 
western  region,  is  composed  of  consolidated  rocks.   The  east- 
ern region  is  now  known  as  the  Coastal  Plain;  the  western  is 
known  as  the  Appalachian  Highlands  with  two  provinces,  the 
Piedmont  Plateau  on  the  east,  and  the  Blue  Ridge  or  Mountain 
area  on  the  west. 

The  Piedmont  Plateau,  which  occupies  38.8  per  cent  of 
the  State,  is  a  much  more  elevated  area  than  the  Coastal  Plain 
ranging  from  approximately  270  feet  above  sea  level  along  its 
eastern  edge  to  over  1,200  feet  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
on  the  west.   The  average  elevation  is  between  500  and  900 
f  ee  t . 

Gaston  County  is  a  rolling  upland  portion  ©f  the  Piedmont 
Plateau,  the  general  altitude  being  slightly  more  than  800 
feet.   The  county  is  drained  by  the  Catawba  River  which  flows 
south  along  the  eastern  boundary.   The  main  tributaries  of  the 
Catawba  River  flow  southeastward.   They  are  closely  spaced, 
resulting  in  a  fine-textured  drainage  pattern  and  the  absence 
of  an  extensive,  flat  interstream  area.   With  the  exception  of 
the  South  Fork-Catawba  River,  the  streams  have  fairly  short 
steep  courses  and  consequently  are  rather  swift. 

Undulating  to  strongly  rolling  relief  characterizes  the 
Belmont  planning  area.   It  has  a  4  to  12  per  cent  slope 
gradient  range,  which  results  in  medium  to  rapid  surface  run- 
off.  Runoff  is  frequently  termed  surface  flow  or  external 
drainage.   It  refers  to  the  rate  water  is  removed  by  flow  over 
the  surface  of  the  soil.   The  amount  and  rapidity  of  runoff 
are  affected  by  the  texture,  structure,  and  porosity  of  the 
surface  soil  by  the  vegetative  covering,  and  by  the  slope 
which  generally  is  the  dominant  factor. 
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Internal  water  movement  is  medium.   A  definition  of 
internal  soil  drainage  is  that  quality  of  a  soil  which  permits 
the  downward  flow  of  excess  water.   The  rate  of  movement  is 
affected  by  the  texture,  structure,  and  consistency  of  both 
surface  soil  and  subsoil,  by  the  properties  of  the  layers 
underlying  the  profile  and  by  the  height  of  the  ground  water 
table.   Except  for  the  height  of  the  water  table,  these  are 
the  factors  which  affect  the  permeability  of  soil.   Septic 
tanks  can  be  installed  in  the  planning  area  without  experi- 
encing major  soil  difficulties. 

Native  vegetation  in  the  planning  area  are  oak,  hickory 
and  shortleaf  pine  trees. 

Annual  precipitation  is  approximately  46  inches.   The 
period  of  greater  precipitation  is  the  May-September  period 
with  approximately  25  inches.   Annual  temperature  is  roughly 
60  degrees  Farenheit.   Average  low  monthly  temperature  of  41 
degrees  in  January  and  a  high  monthly  average  of  78  degrees 
during  July.   The  length  of  the  growing  season  is  approximately 
200  days. 

Parent  soil  materials  in  the  area  are  acid  crystalline 
rocks,  chiefly  gneisses  and  low-mica  schists,  and  some  granites. 
These  soils  belong  to  the  Appling  and  Cecil  low  soil  families, 
and  are  part  of  the  red-yellow  Podzolic  Great  Soil  Group.  They 
are  characterized  by  red,  yellowish-red ,  red  and  yellow,,  or 
yellow  moderately  firm  to  very  firm  clay  loam  or  clay  sub- 
soils, and  loamy  sand,  sandy  loam,  or  sandy  clay  loam  surface 
soils  ranging  from  gray  to  brownish-red.   These  are  deep  soils 
generally  35  to  50  inches  thick  over  partially  weathered  rock 
material.   Cecil  soils  comprise  about  35  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  and  Appling  soils  approximately  30  per  cent.   The  remain- 
ing soils  are  a  combination  of  15  other  varietieso   Accelerated 
erosion  will  occur  to  the  Appling-Cecil  soil  unless  they  are 
treated  with  conservation  practices.   Uncontrolled  runoff  and 
the  removal  of  much  or  all  of  the  original  surface  soil  will 
result  unless  adequate  protective  measures  are  utilized. 
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CHAPTER  V 
POPULATION  AND  ECONOMY  ANALYSIS 

The  contents  of  this  chapter  will  be  confined  to  only 
the  major  aspects  of  the  population  and  economy  of  the  Belmont 
area.   A  comprehensive  and  detailed  examination  of  the  popu- 
lation and  economy  will  be  published  as  a  separate  study. 

Projection  of  future  land  use  requirements  necessitates 
a  knowledge  regarding  the  amount  of  land  to  be  utilized.  The 
amount  of  land  required  for  roads,  recreation,  homes,  schools, 
utilities,  etc.,  is  predicated  on  the  population  and  economy 
of  the  planning  area.   The  amount  of  land  is  directly  related 
to  the  population.   An  analysis  of  the  economy  will  determine 
the  ability  of  the  City  to  finance  future  requirements. 
Strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  economy  will  become  apparent 
through  an  economic  analysis.   A  consideration  of  population 
and  economic  factors  in  conjunction  with  good  planning  prin- 
ciples will  result  in  a  comprehensive  plan  which  will  sub- 
stantially benefit  all  the  citizens  of  Belmont. 


POPULATION 

Table  1  shows  the  population  trends  of  Belmont  over  the 
past  thirty  years  as  compared  to  the  United  States,  North 
Carolina  and  Gaston  County 

POPULATION  AND  PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE 
TABLE  1 OR  DECREASE 

1940 1950 1960 

United  States      132,164,569      151,325,798      179,323,175 

7.37o  14.57o  18.57o 

North  Carolina 

Gaston  County 

Belmont 

Source:   U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
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3,571,623 

4,061,929 

4,556,155 

12.77o 

13.77» 

12.27o 

87,359 

110,836 

127,074 

12.7% 

26.67c 

14.77o 

4,356 

5,330 

5,007 

5.7% 

22.47o 

-6.17o 

During  the  period  1930-1940  each  governmental  unit  re- 
flected an  increase  in  population,  although  Belmont  did  not 
keep  pace  with  the  Nation,  State  or  County.   The  census  period 
of  1940-1950  saw  Belmont  with  a  population  percentage  greater 
than  the  Nation  and  State,  and  Only  slightly  less  than  the 
County.   The  large  increase  during  this  period  can  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fact  that  Belmont  become  incorporated  as  a  city 
in  1945  and  substantial  annexation  resulted.   The  period 
1950-1960  witnessed  a  loss  in  population  for  Belmont  as  com- 
pared to  a  steady  growth  for  the  other  three  areas.   An  out- 
migration  of  people  from  the  city  to  areas  immediately  outside 
the  corporate  limits  accounted  for  most  of  the  decrease. 

Table  2  indicates  the  population  projections  for  the 
periods  1960-1970  and:  1 970-1 980 . 

POPULATION  PROJECTIONS  FOR 
TABLE  2 1970  and  1980 

1970 1980 

United  States 

North  Carolina 

Gaston  County 

Belmont 

Source:   N.  C.  Division  of  Community  Planning, 
Special  Projects  Section 


Both  1970  and  1980  show  an  increase  for  the  Nation, 
State  and  County,  although  the  Nation  shows  a  substantially 
higher  rate  of  increase  than  the  other  two  regions.  However, 
the  City  of  Belmont  reflects  a  further  loss  in  population  for 
both  periods.   The  projected  loss  of  population  for  Belmont 
over  these  two  census  periods  requires  some  qualification. 
Probability  of  annexation  is  not  considered  in  the  projections. 
The  need  for  City  services  in  the  newly  developing  areas  out- 
side the  corporate  limits  makes  annexation  imminent.   There- 
fore, an  increase  in  population  for  Belmont  is  highly  probable, 
since  the  fringe  areas  are  increasing  rapidly  in  population. 

The  population  in  the  foregoing  two  tables  was  computed 
by  the  Cohort  Survival  Method.   This  technique  incorporates 
birth,  death,  and  out-migration  factors. 
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08,956,892 

249 

,537,312 

16.5% 

19.4% 

4,977,920 

5 

,547,919 

9.3% 

11.5% 

140,620 

154,977 

13.5% 

14.3% 

4,621 

4,174 

-3.8% 

-4.4% 

Age  Groups 

The  trend  from  1960  through  1980  indicates  that  the  0-19 
age  group  will  comprise  37  per  cent  of  the  population  in  1970 
and  38  per  cent  in  1980,  or  roughly  the  same  percentage  as  in 
1960  (38  per  cent).   In  1960  the  age  group  of  60  years  and 
older  comprised  9.5  per  cent  of  Belmont's  population.   It  is 
projected  that  in  1970  it  will  total  15  per  cent  and  in  1980 
increase  to  18  per  cent.   Thus,  the  segments  of  the  population 
which  are  largely  unproductive  will  increase  from  a  total  of 
47.5  per  cent  in  1960  to  52.0  per  cent  in  1970  and  upwards  to 
56.0  per  cent  in  1980.   This  means  that  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  population  will  be  required  to  sustain  an  increasingly 
larger  percentage  of  the  population. 


POPULATION  BY  RACE  FOR  BELMONT  AND 
TABLE  3 GASTON  COUNTY,  1950,  1960 

BELMONT  -  1950 GASTON  COUNTS  -.  1950 

White  Non-White         White     """"        Non-White 


Male  Female    Male    Female     Male  Female  Male     Female 

2,237  2,478       388     327      47,231  48,719  7,060    7,826 

41.9%  46.5%      5.4%    6.2%       42.6%  44.0%  6.4%     7.0% 

Median 

kge    24,9  27.8      26.6    26.7        24.8  25.8  23.2     24.5 

1960 

2,047  2,284       311     365      53,917  56,529  7,810    8,818 

40.8%  45.7%      6.3%    7.2%       42.4%  44.5%  6.1%     7.0% 

Median 

Age    27.8  30.5 26.9    29.9 26.2  28.1 19.4     23.5 

Source:   U.  S. Bureau   of  the  Census 


Table  3  shows  that  during  the  period  1950-1960  there  was 
a  rise  in  the  non-white  population  of  Belmont  as  compared  to 
a  drop  in  the  male  non-white  category  in  Gaston  County.   This 
was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  more  non-whites  were  hired  in 
the  textile  industry  than  previously.   Since  Belmont  is  largely 
industrially  orientated  to  textiles  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  non-white  population. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  median  age  during  1950-1960 
rose  significantly  in  Belmont,  whereas  it  fell  abruptly  in 
Gaston  County.   The  median  age  for  non-white  males  was  aston- 


wascon  county.   ine  meaian  age  ror  non-wnice  maj.es  was  aston- 
ishingly lower  in  1960  for  this  group  than  in  the  white  male 
classification.   A  greater  diversity  in  employment  opportuniti 


es 
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throughout  Gaston  County  partially  accounts  for  the  lower 
median  age.   Another  contributing  factor  is  the  natural  in- 
crease in  this  age  category  throughout  the  nation. 


Sex 

The  census  of  1960  revealed  that  Belmont  had  a  male  pop- 
ulation comprising  47  per  cent  of  the  total  population  as 
compared  to  53  per  cent  female.   Projected  figures  for  1970 
show  a  male  percentage  of  46  per  cent  and  female  54  per  cent 
and  a  continuing  trend  in  1980  with  41  per  cent  male  and  59 
per  cent  female.   Two  factors  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
predominance  of  women  in  the  population.   First,  women  statis- 
tically have  been  proven  to  live  longer  than  men.   Second,  the 
out-migration  of  men  has  increased  due  to  the  lack  of  diver- 
sity in  employment. 


Income 

The  median  family  income  for  Belmont  in  1960  is  indicated 
in  Table  4  on  a  comparative  basis. 


Table  4 MEDIAN  FAMILY  INCOME  -  BELMONT,  1960 

Urban  United  States  $6,166 

Urban  North  Carolina  4,843 

Gaston  County  4,694 

City  of  Belmont  4,970 

Source:   U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 

An  analysis  of  the  above  figures  shows  that  Belmont  has 
a  median  family  income  slightly  higher  than  the  State's  urban 
areas  and  the  County,  but  considerably  lower  than  the  Urban 
United  States. 

Since  these  figures  indicate  the  ability  to  purchase 
consumer  goods,  it  can  only  be  concluded  that  North  Carolina, 
Gaston  County  and  Belmont  are  not  as  economically  viable  as 
the  Urban  United  States  in  general. 

Some  qualification  should  be  made  regarding  Belmont's 
median  family  income  figure.   Approximately  17  per  cent  of  the 
housing  stock  is  mill  housing.   Rents  are  nominal  and  in  most 
cases  water  is  furnished  without  charge  to  tenants.  Therefore, 
the  median  family  income  should  be  somewhat  higher  because  of 
the  "in  lieu  of  wages"  factor.   This,  however,  does  not  raise 
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the  overall  figure  more  than  $200  and  so  leaves  Belmont  lagging 
the  Urban  United  States  median  family  income  by  approximately 
$1,000. 


E  ducat  ion 

Comparing  the  educational  attainments  for  adults  25  years 
and  older,  Table  5  indicates  the  following  median  school  years 
completed. 

Table  5 MEDIAN  SCHOOL  YEARS  COMPLETED 

Urban  United  States  11.1  Years 

Urban  North  Carolina  10, A  Years 

Gaston  County  8.2  Years 

Belmont 8.9  Years 

Source:   U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 


Since  the  City  and  County  lag  considerably  behind  the 
State  and  Nation,  it  seems  imperative  that  more  citizens  in 
Belmont  must  acquire  educational  training  to  their  maximum 
potential.   New  industries  cannot  be  attracted  without  a 
highly  trained  labor  force. 


ECONOMY 

The  growth  or  lack  of  growth  in  Belmont  will  depend 
largely  on  its  economic  development.   A  few  pertinent  facts 
will  be  presented  relative  to  the  current  economy  of  the  City. 
Table  6  shows  the  percentage  distribution  of  employees  among 
major  economic  activities  for  1960. 

TABLE  6      EMPLOYMENT  DISTRIBUTION  FOR 

BELMONT,  1960 

Agriculture  and  forestry  .1 

Manufacturing  62.1 

Construction  1.9 

Transportation  4.2 

Commerce  11.3 

Personal  Services  4.7 

Professional  12.3 

Other  or  not  given  3.4 

Total  employed  100.0  Per  Cent 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
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Manufacturing  employs  the  bulk  of  the  labor  force,  or 
62.1  per  cent  of  the  total.   The  textile  industry  employs  58.8 
per  cent  of  the  city's  total     employment,  thus  leaving  a 
remainder  of  3.3  per  cent  to  all  other  forms  of  manufacturing. 
These  figures  indicate  an  acute  need  for  diversification  of 
industry.   Such  a  disproportionate  reliance  on  one  industry 
makes  the  economy  of  the  City  vulnerable  to  severe  cyclical 
changes . 

Table  7  indicates  the  proportionate  number  of  persons 
employed  in  Belmont  and  Gaston  County  according  to  occupa- 
tional groups.   During  the  1950-1960  period  there  was  an  over- 
all increase  in  employment  in  Gaston  County  as  compared  to 
Belmont.   This  resulted  largely  from  the  population  growth  of 
the  County  and  the  loss  of  population  in  Belmont  for  a  similar 
period . 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  the  highly  skilled  trades, 
Gaston  County  has  a  larger  percentage  of  employees  in  this 
classification,  both  in  1950  and  1960.   In  1950,  Belmont  had 
8.2  per  cent  and  10.9  per  cent  iji  1960,  or  an  increase  of  2.7 
per  cent.   Gaston  County,  by  comparison,  had  11.1  per  cent  in 
1950  and  13.3  per  cent  in  1960,  or  an  increase  of  2.2  per  cent. 
Even  though  some  improvement  resulted  in  the  percentage  of 
employees  engaged  as  skilled  craftsmen   during  1950-60  there 
is  a  need  for  a  further  increase  in  Belmont.   It  should  be 
noted  that  Belmont  still  lags  Gaston  County  by  2.4  per  cent 
in  1960. 

An  increased  percentage  of  employees  in  the  skilled  trades 
in  Belmont  will  not  only  show  a  greater  diversification  in 
employment  for  Belmont  but  it  will  add  a  greater  percentage  of 
higher  income  persons  to  the  economy. 
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TABLE  7 


OCCUPATIONAL  DATA 


BELMONT  AND  GASTON  COUNTY 


Belmont 


1950 


1960 


Gaston  County 


1950 


1960 


Male  Employed:  1,460  1,339  29,302  31,620 
Professional,  technical  & 

kindred  workers  65  60  919  1,473 

Farmers  &  farm  managers  1  0  1,332  435 
Managers,  offs.,  &  proprs. , 

excluding  farm  140  123  2,269  2,401 

Clerical  &  kindred  workers  51  66  971  1,609 

Sales  workers  74  59  1,569  1,872 
Craftsmen,  foremen  &  kindred 

workers  204  247  5,017  6,661 

Operatives  &  kindred  workers  715  566  12,672  11,573 

Private  household  workers  6  0  61  52 
Service  workers,  excluding 

private  household  100  83  1,563  1,665 

Farm  laborers  &  foremen  3  0  519  213 

Laborers,  except  farm  &  mine  95  98  2,116  2,054 

Occupation  not  reported  6  37  294  1,612 


Female  Employed:  1,102 
Professional,  technical  & 

kindred  workers  130 

Farmers  &  farm  managers  0 
Managers,  offs.,  &  proprs., 

excluding  farm  15 

Clerical  &  kindred  workers  78 

Sales  workers  36 
Craftsmen,  foremen  &  kindred 

workers  7 

Operatives  &  kindred  workers  673 

Private  household  workers  79 
Service  workers,  excluding 

private  household  63 

Farm  laborers  &  foremen  2 

Laborers,  except  farm  &  mine  8 

Occupation  not  reported  11 


990 

134 

0 

16 

126 

40 

8 

474 

66 

84 

0 

9 

33 


16,457 

1,008 
46 

319 

1,446 

751 

81 
9,890 
1,676 

866 
123 
127 
124 


19,531 

1,478 
25 

43  5 

2,634 
963 

158 

9,246 
1,931 

1,398 

42 

192 

1,029 


Source:   U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census 
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Employment  and  Unemployment 

Table  8  indicates  the  employment  profile  of  Belmont  for 


1960. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  FOR 

TABLE  8       BELMONT  BY  AGE  AND  SEX  -  1960 

Males,  14  years  and  older  1,624 

Labor  Force  1,360 

Employed  1,339 

Unemployed  21 

Not  in  Labor  Force  264 

Females,  14  years  and  older  1,977 

Labor  Force  1,026 

Employed  990 

Unemployed  36 

Not  in  Labor  Force  951 

Source:   U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 


The  total  number  of  persons  employed  as  of  1960  in  Belmont 
was  2,329.   Males  comprised  57.4  per  cent  of  the  total  and 
females  42.6  per  cent.   In  Gaston  County  for  1960,  the  male 
employment  was  61.8  per  cent  and  the  female  38.2  per  cent. 
Thus,  Belmont  had  4.4  per  cent  more  females  employed  on  a  pro- 
portionate basis  than  the  County. 

A  continuance  of  the  large  percentage  of  female  employment 
can  lead  to  serious  consequences.   Wage  rates  generally  have  a 
tendency  to  be  depressed  when  a  substantial  portion  of  those 
employed  are  females.   Consequently,  males  will  have  a  tendency 
to  out-migrate  under  these  conditions.   The  out-migration  of 
males  and  the  low  median  family  income  are  serious  defects  in 
the  economy  of  Belmont. 

The  foregoing  cursory  examination  of  Belmont's  population 
and  economy  are  presented  only  to  recapitulate  the  most  impor- 
tant elements  in  these  two  areas.   As  previously  mentioned,  a 
comprehensive  and  detailed  survey  and  analysis  of  the  popula- 
tion and  economy  factor  will  be  presented  as  a  separate  study. 
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Retail  Sales 

Table  9  indicates  that  Belmont  has  an  average  yearly 
retail  trade  of  $109,774  per  establishment  as  compared  to 
$146,795  for  Gastonia  and  $112,531  in  Gaston  County.  Although 
Belmont  is  slightly  below  the  average  sales  for  Gaston  County, 
it  is  considerably  lower   than  Gastonia.   Therefore,  it  may  not 
be  concluded  that  Belmont  is  gaining  a  proportionate  share  of 
retail  sales  per  establishment. 

The  average  earnings  per  employee  engaged  in  retail  sales 
was  $2,994  for  Belmont,  $3,063  in  Gastonia  and  $2,907  for 
Gaston  County.   Average  earnings  for  Belmont  employees  appear 
favorable  in  retail  sales  on  a  comparable  basis.   Since  the 
cost  of  living  is  higher  in  a  larger  city,  such  as  Gastonia, 
it  is  natural  to  expect  wages  to  be  somewhat  higher.   The 
wages  for  Belmont  are  somewhat  higher  than  Gaston  County.  It 
can  be  concluded  that  retail  sales  and  employees'  wages  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  surrounding  urban  areas. 


TABLE  9 


RETAIL  SALES  FOR  GASTON  COUNTY  -  1963 


Gaston 
County 


Belmont 


Ga  stonia 


Number  Establishments  1,131 

Sales  ($000)  $127,273 

Payroll  ($000)  $  12,657 

Number  Employees  4,353 


102 

$11,197 

1,079 

361 


475 

$69,728 

7,774 

2,538 


Food  Stores  $  35,953 

Eating  &  Drinking  Places  6,001 

General  Merchandise  14,624 

Apparel  &  Accessories  6,226 

Furniture,  Home  Appl.  7r023 

Automotive  Group  24,833 

Gasoline  Service  Stas.  11,370 

Lumber,  Building  Mats.  6,805 

Drug  &  Proprietary  4,967 

Other  Retail  9,471 


Total 


$127,273 


$  2,757 

820  (est.) 
813 
583 
617 
3,360 
944 

398(est. ) 
593 
312 


Source:   U.  S.  Census  of  Business,  1963 


$11,197 


$15,624 
3,275 

11,187 
4,387 
5,030 

15,372 
4,532 
3,595 
2,054 
4,672 


$69,728 
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CHAPTER  VI  LAND  USE  ANALYSIS 


CHAPTER  VI 
LAND  USE  ANALYSIS 

Table  10  presents  a  statistical  breakdown  of  all  land 
uses  within  the  Belmont  planning  area.   The  seven  major  land 
use  categories  and  the  twelve  subcategories  are  shown  accord- 
ing to  their  individual  planning  unit  designation.   A  total 
of  5,602.29  acres  is  encompassed  by  the  total  planning  area. 
The  total  developed  area  comprises  2,615.57  acres,  or  46.7 
per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  involved.   The  undeveloped  area 
comprises  2,986.72  acres,  or  53.3  per  cent  of  the  total. 

A  further  breakdown  of  the  total  acreage  reveals  that 
the  corporate  limits  encompasses  1,109.73  acres.   The  developed 
portion  comprises  809.58  acres,  or  72.9  per  cent  of  the  total, 
while  the  undeveloped  area  takes  in  300.15  acres,  or  27.1  per 
cent  of  total  area  within  the  corporate  limits.   The  outer 
fringe  area  has  a  total  area  of.  4,492.56  acres.   Developed 
acreage  within  this  area  amount*  to  1,805.99,  or  40.1  per  cent 
of  the  total.   Undeveloped  acreage  encompasses  2,686.57,  or 
59.9  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Chart  1  graphically  depicts  the  land  use  distribution  for 
th/e  Belmont  planning  area.   Map  3  shows  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  major  land  uses  within  the  area, 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  one-mile  perimeter  area  jur- 
isdiction is  somewhat  reduced  in  the  western  sector  since  the 
town  of  McAdenville  is  located  there.  As  a  consequence,  the 
area  of  jurisdiction  for  planning  is  restricted  to  a  boundary 
line  equidistant  from  the  respective  corporate  limits  of  each 
municipality.  The  eastern  sector  of  the  outer  perimeter  jur- 
isdiction has  also  been  reduced  since  Belmont  preferred  not  to 
exercise  any  jurisdiction  in  Mecklenburg  County. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  the  total  planning  area  reflects 
less  acreage  than  would  normally  be  anticipated.   This  also 
has  been  a  major  contributing  factor  in  reducing  the  amount 
of  vacant  land  available  for  development  under  the  planning 
jurisdiction  of  Belmont.   With  this  overall  view  of  the  plan- 
ning area,  it  is  now  possible  to  analyze  the  individual  land 
uses* 
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LAND    USE    ANALYSIS 

BELMONT,  NORTH   CAROLINA 

(TOTAL     PLANNING      AREA) 
SUMMARY 
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VACANT  LAND 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  vacant  land  includes  all 
acreage  which  presently  has  no  urban  use  including  water  areas 
and  agricultural  land  which  is  not  farmed.   Within  the  corpor- 
ate limits  of  Belmont  there  are  300.15  acres  of  vacant  land, 
or  27.1  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Since  population  projections  for  1970  and  1980  show  a 
decrease,  it  appears  that  within  this  period  of  time  no  land 
is  needed  for  future  development.   This  would  be  true  only  if 
it  were  assumed  that  a  decreasing  population  trend  cannot  be 
reversed.   There  are  several  techniques  that  may  be  utilized 
to  convert  the  City  into  a  more  desirable  place  to  live. 

One  of  the  major  defects  in  the  past  development  of 
Belmont  has  been  the  absence  of  a  zoning  ordinance.   An  indis- 
criminate intermingling  of  land  uses  has  resulted  in  an  over- 
all deterioration  of  the  City.   The  incompatible  arrangement 
of  land  uses  has  depreciated  property  values  at  an  accelerated 
tempo . 

"Spot  development"  in  residential  building  has  contri- 
buted to  the  waste  of  land  within  the  City.  Planned  subdivi- 
sion development  has  been  largely  non-existent.  The  result 
has  been  the  utilization  of  land  for  residences  which  could 
more  profitably  have  been  used  for  other  types  of  land  uses. 
A  well-conceived  subdivision  regulation  ordinance  could  re- 
verse the  situation  described  above  to  a  considerable  degree. 

Since  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  land  area  within  the 
City  is  still  undeveloped,  there  is  an  ample  opportunity  to 
develop  it  in  a  desirable  pattern.   A  relocation  of  present 
incompatible  land  uses  to  more  desirable  locations  in  undevel- 
oped areas  is  also  possible. 

The  study  area  with  the  largest  undeveloped  acreage  is 
Area  3  with  132.76  acres  in  the  southeast  portion  of  the  City, 
followed  by  Area  2,  with  91.76  acres  in  the  northeast  section, 
Area  1  with  39.55  acres  in  the  northwest,  and  Area  4  with 
32.88  acres  in  the  southwest.   None  of  these  areas  has  any 
serious  problems  that  would  make  it  undesirable  from  a  con- 
struction standpoint. 

A  deviation  was  made  in  classifying  land  uses  by  function 
as  it  concerned  Sacred  Heart  College  and  Belmont  Abbey  College 
In  these  instances  they  were  categorized  by  ownership.   Study 
Area  2  encompasses  89.72  acres  of  Sacred  Heart  College  and 
Area  1  contains  5.37  acres.   The  remaining  11.42  acres  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  College  are  in  the  outer  perimeter.   Belmont 
Abbey  College  has  4.55  acres  within  Study  Area  1  and  the 
remaining  680  acres  outside  the  corporate  limits. 
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Classifying  these  two  institutions  by  ownership  was  necessary 
because  of  the  unlikelihood  that  these  properties  would  be 
available  for  development  within  the  next  twenty  years.   How- 
ever, there  is  the  possibility  that  some  part  of  the  Belmont 
Abbey  land  will  become  available  for  light  industrial  develop- 
ment adjacent  to  the  Piedmont-Northern  Railroad  and  for  commer- 
cial development  along  Wilkinson  Boulevard  and  Interstate  85. 

As  previously  mentioned,  there  are  2,686.57  acres  of  un- 
developed land  in  the  outer  perimeter,  or  59.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  4,492.53  acres.   Study  Area  8  has  801.74  undeveloped 
acres  followed  by  Area  7  with  696.09  acres.   Area  6  has  536.59, 
and  Area  5  the  remaining  427.41  acres.   Except  for  Area  5, 
which  has  two  small  areas  that  present  difficulty  in  septic 
tank  operation  because  of  poor  soil  percolation,  there  are  no 
impediments  to  development  in  the  entire  outer  fringe  area. 

It  is  obvious  that  more  than  sufficient  land  will  be 
available  for  development  within  the  next  twenty  years  in  the 
outer  fringe.   This  abundance  of  vacant  land  will  allow  for 
land  development  to  transpire  in  a  well-coordinated  manner 
through  the  instruments  of  subdivision  regulation,  the  zoning 
ordinance  and  building  codes.   It  also  will  permit  relocation 
and  the  eventual  re-use  of  land  based  on  its  "best  and  highest 
use"  . 

It  should  be  noted  that  water  areas  comprise  224.71  acres 
of  the  perimeter  area,  or  4.9  per  cent  of  the  total  area.  The 
Catawba  River  represents  112.94  acres  in  Area  6  and  78.86 
acres  in  Area  7.   On  the  western  side  of  the  area  the  South 
Fork-Catawba  River  includes  18.44  acres  in  Area  5  and   14.47 
acres  in  Area  8.   By  excluding  the  water  areas  from  land 
designated  for  future  development,  it  is  not  inferred  that 
these  areas  have  no  functional  use.   They  are  sources  of 
water  supply  and  furnish  excellent  recreation  potential.  How- 
ever, for  the  purpose  of  this  study  we  are  basically  concerned 
only  with  future  land  development. 


RESIDENTIAL 

Residential  land  use   in  the  Belmont  Planning  Area  com- 
prises 953.28  acres  or  17  per  cent  of  the  total  planning  area 
of  5,602.29  acres.   They  comprise  36.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
developed  area  of  2,615.57  acres.   The  corporate  limits  en- 
compass 370.09  residential  acres,  or  33.3  per  cent  of  its 
1,109.73  acres,  or  45.7  per  cent  of  the  total  developed  land 
in  the  City.   The  fringe  area  has  583.19  residential  acres 
or  12  per  cent  of  the  4,492.56  acres,  or  32.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  developed  land  in  the  planning  area. 
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Dens  i ty 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  figures  that  the  outer  fringe 
area  has  more  acreage  devoted  to  residential  uses  than  in  the 
corporate  area,  but  of  even  more  significance  is  the  density 
within  these  residential  areas.   Table  11  indicates  the  net 
residential  density  of  each  planning  area.   It  relates  the 
number  of  dwelling  units  to  the  total  residential  acreage  for 
each  area  involved.   The  determination  of  existing  densities 
will  act  as  a  guide  for  preliminary  design  schemes  and  assist 
in  establishing  population  loads  and  required  areas  of  land. 

Study  Area  1  has  the  highest  density  for  all  three  types 
of  residential  structures.   It  should  be  noted  that  the  aver- 
age lot  sizes  are  smaller  than  in  any  other  area.   This  sec- 
tion is  located  in  the  northwest  quadrant  of  the  city.   A 
large  majority  of  the  homes  are  either  mill  houses  or  occupied 
by  non-whites.   There  are  also  more  two-family  dwellings  here 
than  in  any  other  area.   A  combination  of  these  factors  accounts 
for  Study  Area  1  having  the  highest  overall  density. 

Study  Area  7  has  the  lowest  density  of  the  entire  plan- 
ning area.   It  also  has  the  largest  average  lot  size,  partly 
because  of  the  presence  of  Amity  Acres  --  a  newly  developed 
subdivision  which  has  larger  than  average  lots.   This  factor, 
coupled  with  absence  of  mill  or  non-white  housing  has  resulted 
in  a  lower  density  and  a  larger  average  lot  size. 

Table  11  indicates  that  overall  densities  are  lower  in  the 
fringe  area  and  average  lot  sizes  are  larger.   A  trend  has 
developed  toward  larger  lot  sizes  in  the  fringe  area  and  con- 
sequently a  greater  demand  for  land  in  this  area  is  indicated 
for  the  f u  ture  . 


According  to  the  neighborhood  standards  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  a  desirable  density  range  is  between 
4.8  and  11.7  dwelling  units  per  acre  for  areas  with  mostly 
single-  and  two-family  dwellings.   The  highest  density  in  this 
classification  of  residences  is  9.1  dwelling  units  per  acre 
for  two-family  structures.   It  is  apparent  that  residential 
densities  do  not  present  a  problem  for  the  Belmont  planning 
area.   However,  residential  areas  must  also  comply  with  desir- 
able standards  for  spacing  of  structures  and  other  features 
which  make  for  a  well-coordinated  and  functional  community. 

Area  5  has  six  multi-family  s tructure s, bu t  this  has  not 
substantially  raised  the  density  since  the  dwelling  units  per 
acre  only  amount  to  14.8.   Study  Area  6  has  a  trailer  park 
containing  54  trailers,  and  this  again  has  not  materially 
raised  the  density  in  this  area  since  the  area  for  placement 
of  individual  trailers  is  spacious.   The  single-family  density 
in  this  area  is  only  3.3  dwelling  units  per  acre. 
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Throughout  the  planning  area  there  is  no  clustering  of 
multi-family  dwellings  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  afore- 
mentioned trailer  court,  only  individual  trailer  placements 
exist  and  they  are  fairly  well  distributed  throughout  the  area. 


Structural  Conditions 

Table  12  indicates  a  complete  resume  of  residential  struc- 
tural conditions  for  all  structures  within  the  Belmont  planning 
area.   An  analysis  of  these  figures  follows.   Map  4  shows  the 
areas  of  substandard  housing, 

The  total  number  of  housing  units  within  the  planning 
area  is  3,026.   Within  the  corporate  limits  there  are  1,362 
units  and  the  fringe  area  has  1,664.    Again,  this  indicates 
that  residential  development  is  progressing  at  a  much  more 
rapid  rate  here  than  in  the  City. 

Structural  conditions  of  housing  have  been  classified  in 
four  categories.   They  are  listed  below  with  a  short  definition 
of  each  type. 


CONSERVE 


Housing  which  h 
defects  which  n 
the  course  of  r 


MINOR  REPAIR  -  Housing  whi 
would  be  provid 
maintenance  but 

MAJOR  REPAIR  -  Housing  whi 
defects  that  mu 
is  to  provide  s 

DILAPIDATED  -  Housing  whic 
adequate  shelte 
endangers  the  h 
of  the  occupant 


as  no  defects  or  only  slight 
ormally  are  corrected  during 
egular  maintenance. 

ch  requires  more  repair  than 
ed  in  the  course  of  regular 
only  of  a  minor  nature. 

ch  has  one  or  more  major 
st  be  corrected  if  the  unit 
afe  and  adequate  shelter. 

h  does  not  provide  safe  and 
r  and  in  its  present  condition 
ealth,  safety,  or  well-being 
s . 


Residential  structures  in  the  Belmont  planning  area  were 
classified  as  to  structural  condition  by  means  of  a  "wind- 
shield survey".   Each  structure  was  rated  by  exterior  examin- 
ation from  an  automobile. 

Substandard  housing  in  the  planning  area  totals  1,223 
units,  or  40.1  per  cent  of  the  total.   This  is  a  phenominally 
high  percentage  of  substandard  housing  for  the  planning  area 
since  North  Carolina  law  permits  individual  neighborhoods  to 
qualify  for  urban  renewal  or  rehabilitation  with  a  percentage 
of  66  2/3  per  cent.   The  incorporated  area  has  622  substandard 
housing  units,  or  46  per  cent  of  1,362  total  units.   Within 
the  fringe  area  there  are  601  substandard  units,  or  58  per 
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cent  of  the  total.  Both  the  City  and  the  fringe  area  have  an 
exceedingly  high  percentage  of  substandard  housing.  Since 
the  corporate  limits  encompass  the  older  parts  of  the  planning 
area,  it  might  be  reasonable  to  expect  the  amount  of  substand- 
ard housing  there  to  exceed  that  on  the  fringe.  This  factor  is 
somewhat  qualified  because  new  residential  development  is  only 
in  its  initial  stages.  Much  of  the  substandard  housing  in  the 
fringe  area  is  clustered  around  the  mills  and  is  not  of  recent 
vintage . 

The  study  area  with  the  highest  percentage  of  substandard 
housing  is  Area  3  with   90  substandard  units,  or  32  per  cent 
of  280  total  units.   This  area  is  within  the  southeast  quadrant 
of  the  corporate  limits.   A  combination  of  non-white  and  mill 
housing  comprise  the  largest  segment  of  the  substandard  housing 
in  this  area.   Study  Area  5  has  the  greatest  percentage  of  sub- 
standard housing  in  the  outer  fringe.   Again,  the  majority  of 
the  substandard  housing  involves  non-white  and  mill  housing. 
In  absolute  numbers,  Study  Area  2  within  the  corporate  limits 
has  294  substandard  units,  from  a  total  of  583  units.   The 
majority  of  the  substandard  units  are  mill  houses. 

Study  Area  4  within  the  corporate  limits  has  the  lowest 
percentage  of  substandard  housing.   Only  35  units,  or  16  per 
cent  from  a  total  of  216  units  fall  in  this  category.   This 
is  a  more  newly  developed  area  of  the  city,  and  combined  with 
the  absence  of  non-white  and  mill  housing,  accounts  for  a 
lower  percentage  of  substandard  housing.   The  lowest  percent- 
age of  substandard  housing  in  the  outer  perimeter  is  in  Study 
Area  8.   There  are  121  substandard  units  out  of  a  total  of 
439  units.   Newly  developed  subdivisions  are  the  major  con- 
tributing factor  to  a  lower  percentage  of  substandard  housing 
in  this  area  than  in  the  remaining  study  areas  in  the  outer 
fringe . 


TRADE 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  trade  has  been  divided 
into  the  subcategories  of  retail  and  wholesale.   These  two 
categories  incorporate  establishments  supplying  commodities 
to  the  general  public,  commercial  enterprises,  and  to  industry 
but  excludes  establishments  of  a  business  character  which 
supply  general  needs  of  an  intangible  nature  to  the  public. 
The  latter  will  be  discussed  under  the  general  category  of 
Services.   Total  acreage  for  trade  in  the  Belmont  planning 
area  is  46.70  acres,  or  1.7  per  cent  of  the  total  developed 
area . 
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Central  Business  District 

The  central  business  district  occupied  26.41  acres.  It 
is  a  linear  type  CBD  and  near  the  southern  end  it  is  bisected 
by  the  Southern  Railway  which  runs  east  and  west.   Within  the 
confines  of  this  area  are  six  residential  dwellings,  compris- 
ing five  single-family  and  one  multi-family  structures.   One 
of  the  single-family  dwellings  is  classified  as  major  repair 
and  the  multi-family  unit  is  dilapidated. 

Several  major  types  of  land  uses  are  within  the  central 
business  district  forming  a  pattern  of  incompatible  land 
arrangement.   An  intermixture  of  residential  and  commercial 
property  prevails  which  creates  a  condition  mutually  injurious 
Although  the  municipal  offices  have  been  grouped, there  has 
been  a  negligible  amount  of  off-street  parking  provided. 
Future  plans  should  provide  for  a  more  functional  building  to 
house  the  fire  department.   A  location  to  a  site  on  the  per*- 
iphery  of  the  CBD  would  remove  it  from  the  present  congested 
area.   A  screening  device  should  be  installed  along  the  rail- 
road which  bisects  the  CBD  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
business  section. 

There  are  3.20  acres  of  vacant  land  in  this  area,  thus 
providing  some  area  for  relocation.   It  should  be  noted  that 
Stowe  Park  is  on  the  western  periphery  of  the  CBD  and  has  the 
potential  of  furnishing  the  CBD  with  an  attractive  green  area. 
At  present  the  park  loses  much  of  its  beauty  due  to  the  two 
service  stations  and  a  taxi  stand  located  at  the  north  and 
south  ends  of  the  park.   These  facilities  obstruct  the  view 
of  the  park  and  have  a  debilitating  effect  on  the  surrounding 
area  . 

A  lack  of  surfaced  off-street  parking  lots  in  the  CBD  has 
resulted  in  too  much  on-street  parking  along  Main  and  Catawba 
Streets.   Unattractive  parking  meters  line  these  streets  and 
discourage  patronage  to  local  merchants.   The  circulation 
system  in  this  area  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  but  this  fault 
will  be  discussed  in  a  following  section  concerning  transpor- 
ta  t ion. 


Retail 

There  are  42.65  acres  devoted  to  retail  trade  in  the 
Belmont  planning  area.   Inside  the  corporate  limits  there  are 
22.6  acres,  and  in  the  fringe  area  20.1  acres.   Some  8.71  acres 
of  the  total  retail  acreage  is  located  in  the  CBD,  which  has 
already  been  discussed.   The  remaining  13.89  retail  acres  with- 
in the  corporate  limits  are  largely  confined  to  three  areas. 
One  is  a  strip  commercial  development  along  Catawba  Street, 
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another  of  the  same  type  is  situated  on  Wilkinson  Boulevard 
and  the  third  to  the  west  and  southwest  of  the  CBD*,   The 
latter  is  indiscriminately  located  among  residential  struc- 
tures and  has  tended  to  degrade  the  area  generally.  Buffering 
zones  are  entirely  lacking  between  retail  land  uses  and  res- 
idential uses.   Retail  trade  outlets  bordering  Wilkinson 
Boulevard  are  generally  not  to®  objectionable  since  they  are 
of  the  type  which  serves  transient  customers*   The  strip 
commercial  lining  Catawba  Street  is  confined  to  the  sale  of 
convenience  goods  ands  as  sych,  serves  a  useful  function  for 
the  surrounding  residential  areas.   Neither  of  these  two 
commercial  ribbons  are  sufficiently  buffered  to    safeguard 
adjacent  residential  property  and  a  deteriorating  effect  is 
rapidly  developing  in  both  areas. 

Retail  trade  in  the  outer  fringe  comprises  20«05  acres, 
or  slightly  more  than  one  per  cent  ©f  the  developed  area,  The 
major  portion  of  this  retail  trade  is  confined  to  strip  com- 
mercial development  along  Wilkinson  Boulevard  in  Study  Areas 
5  and  6.   Although  most  of  these  establishments  offer  conven- 
ience goods  there  is  lack  of  variety  in  the  goods  offered. 

Neighborhood  centers  selling  convenience  goods  have  a 
more  functional  use  if  they  are  clustered*   This  is  not  the 
case  in  the  Belmont  planning  area.   Retail  trade  in  the  plan- 
ning area  generally  lacks  on-site  parking  and  a  harmonious 
relationship  with  the  surrounding  land  useso   Individual 
retail  stores  are  scattered  throughout  the  area  with  little 
regard  for  adjoining  land  uses.   Many  are  located  adjacent  to 
residential  property.   Inadquate  ingress  and  egress  are  pro- 
vided and  a  lack  of  off-street  parking  exists.   This  results 
in  not  only  a  congested  traffic  situation  but  it  is  also 
damaging  to  the  property  involved.   Failure  to  cluster  con- 
venience  goods  into  neighborhood  centers  also  provokes  an 
inconvenience  to  the  residents  of  an  area  since  several  trips 
are  necessary  to  purchase  goods,   These  type  centers  should 
be  generally  located  at  intersections  of  minor  and  major 
streets  and  not  interspersed  in  residential  areas* 


Whole  sale 

The  total  Belmont  planning  area  has  4,05  acres  in  whole- 
sale use.   Within  the  corporate  limits  are  044  of  these  acres 
The  remaining  3.61  acres  are  located  in  the  fringe  area. 
Wholesale  trade  is  not  concentrated  in  any  particular  study 
area.   It  comprises  such  an  insignificant  proportion  of  the. 
developed  area  that  it  does  not  warrant  much  attention. 
Gastonia  and  Charlotte  are  only  ten  miles  distant  and  they 
serve  the  bulk  of  the  wholesale  requirements  for  Belmont, 
Wholesale  trade  does  not  appear   to  have  much  potential  in 
the  Belmont  planning  area. 
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MANUFACTURING 


Total  manufacturing  acreage  is  84.29  in  the  Belmont 
planning  area.   The  corporate  limits  area  contains  54.47 
acres  of  this  total,  or  64  per  cent.   A  large  majority  of 
the  manufacturing  within  the  city  is  located  in  Study  Area 
2  situated  in  the  northeast  quadrant.   This  is  one  of  the 
older  areas  in  the  city  and  this  fact  partially  accounts  for 
a  preponderance  of  manufacturing  in  this  particular  area.  It 
also  is  in  closer  proximity  to  the  Catawba  River  than  any 
other  area  in  the  city  which  provides  an  outlet  for  indus- 
trial wastes  generated  by  manufacturing  firms. 

The  remaining  29.82  acres,  or  36  per  cent  of  the  total 
manufacturing  acres,  are  located  in  the  outer  fringe  area* 
Study  Area  5  has  11.86  acres,  or  about  twice  the  amount  of 
manufacturing  acreage  as  the  remaining  three  study  areas. 
Acme  Spinning  Mill  is  located  in  Study  Area  5  and  comprises 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  manufacturing  acreage  in  this 
area.   It  is  one  of  the  more  recently  constructed  millsand 
has  followed  the  general  trend  since  World  War  II  of  utiliz- 
ing larger  plant  sites  which  provide  land  for  expansion, 
parking  lots,  adequate  loading  and  unloading  facilities  and 
landscaping.   It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  future  manu- 
facturing sites  will  largely  be  located  in  the  outer  fringe 
area.   The  availability  of  larger  acreage  at  a  lower  purchase 
price  will  provide  the  incentive. 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  UTILITIES 

Included  in  the  general  category  of  transportation  are 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  freight  from  place  to  place. 
Utilities  involve  the  collection  and  distribution  system  for 
communication  and  utilities. 

The  total  acreage  within  the  planning  area  for  trans- 
portation and  utilities  is  581.99  acres.   This  is  22  per  cent 
of  the  total  developed  land  in  the  Belmont  planning  area. 


Transportation 

The  largest  subcategory  under  transportation  is  roads 
and  other  rights-of ~way .   There  is  a  total  of  459.05  acres 
in  the  planning  area,  or  17.5  per  cent  of  the  total  developed 
area.   Within  the  corporate  limits  there  are  119.76  acres,  or 
22.2  per  cent  of  its  developed  area.   The  fringe  area  has 
339.29  acres,  or  18,7  per  cent  of  its  developed  area» 
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MANUFACTURING 


Total  manufacturing  acreage  is  84.29  in  the  Belmont 
planning  area.   The  corporate  limits  area  contains  54.47 
acres  of  this  total,  or  64  per  cent.   A  large  majority  o; 
the  manufacturing  within  the  city  is  located  in  Study  Ar< 
2  situated  in  the  northeast  quadrant.   This  is  one  of  th< 
older  areas  in  the  city  and  this  fact  partially  accounts  . 
a  preponderance  of  manufacturing  in  this  particular  area, 
also  is  in  closer  proximity  to  the  Catawba  River  than  any 
other  area  in  the  city  which  provides  an  outlet  for  indus- 
trial wastes  generated  by  manufacturing  firms. 

The  remaining  29.82  acres,  or  36  per  cent  of  the  total 
manufacturing  acres,  are  located  in  the  outer  fringe  area. 
Study  Area  5  has  11.86  acres,  or  about  twice  the  amount  of 
manufacturing  acreage  as  the  remaining  three  study  areas. 
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ing  larger  plant  sites  which  provide  land  for  expansion, 
parking  lots,  adequate  loading  and  unloading  facilities  and 
landscaping.   It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  future  manu- 
facturing sites  will  largely  be  located  in  the  outer  fringe 
area.   The  availability  of  larger  acreage  at  a  lower  purchase 
price  will  provide  the  incentive. 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  UTILITIES 

Included  in  the  general  category  of  transportation  are 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  freight  from  place  to  place. 
Utilities  involve  the  collection  and  distribution  system  for 
communication  and  utilities. 

The  total  acreage  within  the  planning  area  for  trans- 
portation and  utilities  is  581.  99  acres.   This  is  22  per  cent 
of  the  total  developed  land  in  the  Belmont  planning  area. 


Transportation 

The  largest  subcategory  under  transportation  is  roads 
and  other  rights-of-way.   There  is  a  total  of  459.05  acres 
in  the  planning  area,  or  17.5  per  cent  of  the  total  developed 
area.   Within  the  corporate  limits  there  are  119.76  acres,  or 
22.2  per  cent  of  its  developed  area.   The  fringe  area  has 
339.29  acres,  or  18,7  per  cent  of  its  developed  area, 
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Only  residential   and  cultural  and  recreation  acreage 
exceed  roads  as  a  percentage  of  the  developed  areas  both 
within  the  city  and  the  fringe  area.   Absolute  figures  reflect 
a  much  greater  acreage  devoted  to  roads  in  acreage  ratio  of 
roughly  four-to-one  greater  than  the  corporate  limits.   The 
necessity  to  build  roads  for  sparsely  developed  sections 
scattered  throughout  the  fringe  area  accounts  for  the  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  actual  acreage  devoted  to  roads.  These 
facilities  occupy  normally  between  20  and  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  developed  land  in  urban  areas.   Although  the  overall 
acreage  for  roads  within  the  city  appears  to  be  adequate  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  appropriated  land  for  roads  has  not 
been  judiciously  utilized. 


Many  of  the  streets  are  deficient  both  as  to  width  and 
rights-of-way.  Major  arteries  in  some  instances  cross  neigh- 
borhoods internally  rather  than  following  the  boundaries.   In 
general,   this  circulation  system  is  poorly  coordinated.  There 
is  no  continuous  street  to  carry  traffic  in  an  east-west 
direct  ion,  and  there  are  no  radial  streets  to  the  west  which 
provide  access  to  the  downtown  area.   A  major  portion  of  the 
vehicular  traffic  in  the  central  business  district  is  concen- 
trated at  Catawba-Main  Street  intersection.   Traffic  between 
the  east  and  northeast  portions  of  the  city  and  also  the  south 
section  Is  required  to  pass  through  the  central  business 
district  using  Catawba  and  South  Main  Streets.   This  creates 
an  unnecessary  amount  of  left-turn  traffic  from  Catawba  Street 
into  South  Main  Street. 


The  street  system  of  Belmont  comprises  many  areas  with 
short  and  narrow  streets.  This  has  been  largely  due  to  con- 
struction of  streets  to  serve  local  mills  and  their  employees 
in  the  many  areas.   Sufficient  thought  was  not  given  to  an 
integrated  street  system. 

A  vast  majority  of  streets  have  a  deficiency  in  rights- 
of-way  and  road  widths.   In  some  instances  structures  have 
been  built  within  a  few  feet  of  the  street,  thereby  posing 
serious  problems  should  street  widening  be  necessary.  Arterial 
roads  in  a  north-south  and  an  east-west  direction  are  despar- 
ately  needed  to  serve  intra-city  traffic. 
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The  central  business  district  lacks  a  loop  street  around 
its  perimeter  and  consequently  carries  a  heavy  burden  of  traf- 
fic on  Main  Street,  or  the  heart  of  downtown.   This  compounds 
the  traffic  congestion  caused  by  on-street  parking  and  the 
railroad  crossing  which  bisects  the  central  business  district. 

A  lack  of  service  or  frontage  roads  exist  along  major 
thoroughfares  and  this  fails  to  provide  proper  access  and 
egress  to  adjoining  property.   Name  signs  on  streets  are  uni- 
formly insufficient  in  height  and  easily  obscured  by  both 
moving  and  parked   vehicles.   In  many  cases  the  names  are 
partially  or  wholly  obliterated  and  some  streets  lack  signs 
entirely.   Deadend  streets  exist  and  this  is  not  only  an 
impediment  to  good  circulation  but  also  is  a  hazard  to  life 
and  property. 

The  Southern  Railroad  traverses  the  width  of  the  city 
and  bisects  the  CBD.   From  a  point  just  east  of  the  CBD,  the 
Piedmont  Northern  Railroad  runs  in  a  north-south  direction 
through  the  planning  area.   Failure  to  provide  overpasses  or 
underpasses  along  these  routes  has  created  a  number  of  traffic 
conflict  points.   The  grade  crossing  bisecting  the  CBD  acts 
as  a  deterrent  to  business  in  this  area  and  is  unsightly  from 
an  aesthetic  viewpoint. 

Too  often  pedestrians  are  neglected  in  discussions  of 
transportation  when  in  reality  they  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  problem.   The  great  majority  of  the  streets  within  the 
corporate  limits  are  not  complemented  with  sidewalks.   A 
definite  traffic  hazard  is  established  through  failure  to 
construct  adequate  walkways  within  a  city.   It  is  especially 
dangerous  for  children  walking  to  and  from  school.   A  situa- 
tion is  often  created  where  trespass  of  private  property  is 
required  to  reach  a  desired  destination  on  foot.   Map  6 
reveals  the  dearth  of  sidewalks  within  the  city. 

Included  under  the  category  of  non-vehicular  transpor- 
tation are  such  land  uses  as  r ights-of -way  or  easements  for 
the  transmission  of  electricity,  gas,  water,  telephone,  sewer- 
age, and  substations  of  all  types.   In  some  instances,  these 
areas  were  incorporated  in  the  acreage  of  the  land  use  where 
they  were  located.   Some  were  shown  under  vacant  land  where 
no  other  category  of  land  use  was  present.   This  was  necessary 
since  figures  were  not  available  for  rights-of-way  and  ease- 
ments . 

One  of  the  land  uses  considered  non— vehicular  transpor- 
tation is  automobile  parking.   This  category  has  been  confined 
to  city-owned  parking  lots  and  in  all  other  instances  parking 
has  been  included  with  the  primary  land  use.   There  are  two 
city-owned  metered  parking  lots.   They  have  approximately  75 
spaces  and  are  confined  to  the  CBD.   In  addition,  there  is 
one  free  parking  lot  sponsored  by  the  downtown  merchants. 
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A  bus  depot,  a  taxi  stand  and  the  Southern  Railway  station 
comprise  an  insignificant  acreage  in  the  CBD.   Approximately 
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Utilities 
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These  outlying  areas  are  served  by  private  wells*  or  semi- 
private  well s** ( shown  on  an  overlay  of  Map  7). 

The  existing  water  system  of  Belmont  is  very  confusing. 
Maps  showing  the  path  of  water  lines  installed  by  the  mills 
and  those  subsequently  laid  by  the  city  are  not  available, 
and  this  information  is  probably  lost.   In  some  instances, 
city  water  lines  parallel  mill  lines  to  serve  areas  just  beyond 
mill  property.   It  will  take  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
water  system  by  engineers  to  coordinate  both  systems  and  a 
complete  mapping  program  to  determine  city-owned  and  mill- 
owned  facilities. 

*A  well  serving  one  dwelling  unit. 
**Two  or  more  taps  on  it.   Semi-private  wells  having  ten  or 
more  taps  are  tested  every  thirty  days  by  State  Health  Dept. 
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The  filtration  plant  was  built  about  fifty  years  ago.  In 
1954,  Pitometer  Associates  conducted  an  engineering  study  of 
the  water  and  well  systems.   As  a  result  of  this  study  an 
additional  2,000,000  gallon  capacity  was  added  to  the  filtra- 
tion plant  in  1964.   The  present  service  load  is  1,000,000 
gallons  per  day  for  domestic  consumption  and  2,000,000  gallons 
per  day  for  industry. 

The  City  has  two  elevated  tanks  with  a  capacity  of 
500,000  gallons  each.   One  is  located  in  Study  Area  4  behind 
Belmont  Central  School  and  the  other  is  in  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  Area  1.   A  pumping  station  is  located  off  Catawba 
Street  in  Area  2  in  conjunction  with  the  filtration  plant. 

During  the  calendar  year  of  1964  a  total  of  366,147,000 
gallons  of  water  was  pumped.   The  peak  period  during  the  year 
was  May  and  June  when  the  monthly  average  was  exceeded  by 
approximately  3,000,000  gallons.   The  peak  day  of  the  week  is 
Monday  when  the  daily  average  of  1,000^000  gallons  per  day  is 
exceeded  by  50,000  gallons.   The  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers specifies  a  capacity  of  3,600,000  gallons  per  day  as 
required  fire  flow  for  a  city  of  6,000  population.   Belmont 
has  a  capacity  of  5,000,000  gallons  per  day  or  considerably 
over  the  minimum  requirements. 

There  should  be  no  inadequacy  in  water  supplies  over  the 
next  twenty  years  for  the  city  since  population  projections 
indicate  a  loss  of  population.   Even  if  the  fringe  area  in- 
creases in  population  there  is  no  indication  that  it  will 
exceed  the  present  water  capacity. 


Sanitary  Sewage  Systems 

There  is  no  sewage  treatment  plant  presently  in  Belmont. 
Industrial  waste  and  raw  sewage  from  the  city  are  disposed  of 
in  the  Catawba  River.   Map  8  shows  the  existing  sewerage 
system  of  Belmont  and  the  locations  of  the  five  pumping  stations 
within  the  planning  area. 

According  to  Gaston  County  Health  Department,  there  are 
several  areas  within  the  planning  area  still  using  privies. 
This  is  a  potential  health  hazard  to  the  entire  planning  area 
and  as  such  should  be  watched  very  closely.   These  areas 
should  be  the  first  to  go  on  the  sewerage  system. 

Early  in  1965  an  engineering  study  of  the  sewerage  system 
was  completed  by  Piatt  and  Davis  Associates  of  Durham,  North 
Carolina.   The  severe  pollution  of  the  Catawba  River  prompted 
them  to  recommend  the  construction  of  a  sewage  treatment  plant. 
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On  June  8,  1.965,  a  $1,000,000  bond  issue  was  approved 
for  construction  of  a  sewage  treatment  plant.   It  will  have 
a  capacity  to  treat  4,000,000  gallons  per  day.   Tentative 
plans  are  to  have  the  plant  operational  by  the  Spring  of  1967. 

A  sewerage  discharge  analysis  reveals  that  during  1965 
there  were  342,285,000  gallons  deposited  into  the  system 
through  city  use  and  459,504,000  gallons  by  industry,  or  an 
annual  total  of  801,789,000  gallons.   The  average  daily  sewage 
discharge  amounts  t©  approximately  2,000,000  gallons  for 
industry  and  roughly  1,000,000  gallons  per  day  by  the  city. 
Since  sanitary  sewers  will  generally  not  exceed  in  flow  the 
amount  of  water  supplied,  there  appears  to  be  sufficient 
capacity  in  a  sewage  treatment  plant  of  4,000,000  gallons. 
Presently,  3,000,000  gallons  per  day  is  the  overall  daily 
water  consumption,  thus  reserving  a  1,000,000  gallon  safety 
factor  for  the  sewage  treatment  plant.   The  major  problem 
that  can  be  anticipated  with  the  proposed  sewage  treatment 
plant  is  the  deposition  of  various  industrial  dyes.   It  may 
be  necessary  to  pre-treat  this  type  of  waste  or  provide  special 
treatment  facilities  at  the  sewage  plant. 

Residents  outside  the  city  are  charged  one  dollar  per 
month  sewage  charge  and  inside  the  city  there  is  no  assessment. 


Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal. 

Refuse  collection  and  disposal  is  provided  by  the  city 
for  its  residents.   Residential  service  is  provided  twice  a 
week,  with  commercial  and  industrial  service  on  a  daily  basis. 
The  fringe  area  is  served  by  a  private  company  on  a  contract 
agreement  with  individual  residents,  commercial  firms,  and 
industries.   Pickups  are  weekly  for  residential  areas  and 
daily  for  commerce  and  industry. 

At  present  the  City  of  Belmont  is  using  a  forty-acre  land 
fill  site  near  McAdenville  which  is  owned  by  Gaston  County. 
This  facility  is  utilized  at  no  cost  to  the  City.   Mr.  Rhyne , 
Sanitarian  for  the  Gaston  County  Health  Department  and  repre- 
sentative for  the  Belmont  area,  estimated  that  the  present 
landfill  will  be  inadequate  in  another  year.   Another  landfill 
site  for  the  County  is  being  considered  for  future  use  but  it 
is  another  six  miles  removed  from  Belmont.   The  possibilities 
of  a  municipally  operated  landfill  or  an  incinerator  plant 
should  be  considered. 
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SERVICES 

Personal  Services 

Within  the  total  planning  area  there  are  25,32  acres 
devoted  to  personal  services.   The  city  has  20«99  acres  and 
the  outer  fringe  only  4.33  acres.   Since  the  outer  fringe  is 
so  sparsely  populated  it  cannot  presently  support  any  apprec- 
iable amount  of  these  services.   It  can  be  expected  that  as 
population  increases  and  the  density  grows,  more  personal 
service  establishments  will  migrate  to  the  outer  fringe.  Area 
4  appears  to  have  a  disproportionate  amount  ©f  personal  ser- 
vice acreage  but  this  is  because  a  city-owned  cemetery  is 
located  there.   The  great  majority  of  the  14.60  acres  comprise 
the  cemetery. 


Professional  Services 

Professional  services  comprise  one  acre  ©f  the  total 
planning  area.   All  of  this  acreage  is  confined  to  the  city 
and  .48  acres  of  this  total  are  in  the  CBD .   This  type  of 
services  is  normally  attracted  to  the  most  populous  section 
of  any  area  since  office  rental  space  is  more  readily  available 
and  clients  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  services.   Other 
factors  are  shorter  distances  to  travel  and  better  transpor- 
tation for  customers.   As  the  outer  fringe  becomes  more  heavily 
populated,  it  can  be  expected  that  some  professional  services 
will  follow  the  shift  in  growth. 


Business  Services 

Business  services  occupy  10.14  acres  of  the  total  plan- 
ning area.   The  city  has  4.52  acres  and  the  fringe  area  5.62 
acres.   Area  5  has  the  greatest  amount  of  acreage  in  this 
category  primarily  because  a  number  of  repair  shop  establish- 
ments are  located  in  the  strip  commercial  area  along  Wilkinson 
Boulevard. 

Since  warehousing  not  connected  with  the  primary  business 
normally  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  this  type  of  land  use 
it  can  be  expected  that  the  total  acreage  would  be  low  in 
Belmont.   Most  textile  manufacturing  plants  have  their  own 
warehouses  and  since  Belmont  has  few  other  industries,  the 
acreage  for  warehousing  is  abnormally  low. 
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Governmental  Services 

The  total  acreage  for  governmental  services  within  the 
planning  area  is  46.82  acres.   Inside  the  city  there  are  19.22 
acres  and  in  the  outer  perimeter  27.60  acres. 

Study  Area  8  in  the  outer  perimeter  encompasses  the  new 
Belmont  High  School,  opened  in  September,  1965,  and  accounts 
for  most  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  this  land  use  both  in  Area 
8  and  in  the  perimeter  area.  Study  Area  4  has  the  greatest 
amount  of  governmental  land  use  in  the  city.   Belmont  Central 
School  comprises  all  of  this  acreage.   The  remaining  govern- 
mental land  use  encompasses  County  public  schools,  the  National 
Guard  Armory,  North  Carolina  Forestry  Service,  and  City  and 
County  buildings.   Map  9  shows  locations  and  acreages  for 
governmental  facilities. 


CULTURAL  AND  RECREATIONAL 

The  total  acreage  for  this  category  is  866.03  acres,  or 
35  per  cent  of  the  total  developed  acreage.   Only  residential 
acreage  exceeds  cultural  and  recreation  acreage.   Sacred  Heart 
College  comprises  the  va.it  majority  of  acreage  for  this  cate- 
gory within  the  city.   Study  Areas  1  and  2  encompass  most  of 
the  college  except  for  a  small  portion  in  Area  5  located  in 
the  outer  fringe.   The  only  other  substantial  areas  of  cultur- 
al and  recreation  land  uses  within  the  city  are  Davis  Park  and 
the  American  Legion  facilities  in  Area  4.   Stowe  Park  and  a 
recreation  area  adjacent  to  Imperial  Mills  in  Area  3  comprise 
the  other  major  land  uses  in  this  category  within  the  city. 

Over  80  per  cent  of  the  cultural  and  recreational  land 
uses  are  included  in  Belmont  Abbey  College.   Within  the  cor- 
porate limits  Areas  1  and  2  contain  a  portion  of  the  college 
and  thus  account  for  the  disproportionate  amount  of  acreage 
in  this  category.   The  two  largest  areas  of  the  college  are 
in  Study  Areas  5  and  6  located  in  the  fringe  area. 

Both  Sacred  Heart  College  and  Belmont  Abbey  College  were 
classified  by  ownership  rather  than  function,  the  rationale 
being  that  this  entire  area  has  little  likelihood  for  develop- 
ment for  other  than  expansion  purposes  relating  to  the  two 
institutions.   Consequently,  these  areas  were  not  included 
under  vacant  land. 

Study  Area  5  includes  a  private  golf  course  which  has 
approximately  half  the  acreage  within  its  confines.   The 
facility  is  sponsored  by  several  textile  mills.   The  fore- 
going areas  comprise  the  major  land  uses  in  the  cultural  and 
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recreation  category.   Other  minor  land  use  acreages  include 
the  County  library,  recreation  areas  furnished  by  textile  mills, 
churches,  commercial  recreation  activities  and  privately 
sponsored  swimming  pools. 

Particular  mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  city-sponsored  recreation  facilities.   This  is  regret- 
able  since  a  planned  and  supervised  recreation  program  would 
immensely  benefit  Belmont.   An  integration  of  public  and 
public  recreation  is  always  desirable,  but  to  give  full  reli- 
ance to  industry  for  these  facilities  is  not  a  heal  thy  situation. 

Churches,  fraternal  orders,  and  the  two  colleges  in  the 
Belmont  area  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  cultural  background  of 
the  community.   Since  Charlotte  and  Gastonia  are  only  ten  miles 
distant,  the  residents  of  Belmont  can  take  advantage  of  exten- 
sive cultural  facilities  in  these  cities. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  foundation  for  a  Land  Development  Plan  has  now  been 
completed.   Existing  land  use  has  been  measured,  located,  and 
evaluated  as  to  physical  condition.   A  relationship  has  been 
shown  between  land,  buildings  and  the  people  involved. 

Many  existing  problems  regarding  present  land  uses  and 
their  relationships  have  been  discussed.   Solutions  to  these 
many  problems  have  been  reserved  for  the  Land  Development  Plan 

A  knowledge  of  the  existing  inventory  of  land  uses  will 
now  make  it  possible  to  formulate  a  land  use  plan  for  the 
development  of  Belmont  during  the  next  twenty  years.   The 
second  part  of  this  study  Will  concern  future  land  use  quanti- 
ties and  relationships  whereas  the  first  phase  has  concerned 
itself  with  the  present  land  use  alignment. 
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A  knowledge  of  the  existing  inventory  of  land  uses  will 
now  make  it  possible  to  formulate  a  land  use  plan  for  the 
development  of  Belmont  during  the  next  twenty  years.   The 
second  part  of  this  study  will  concern  future  land  use  quanti- 
ties and  relationships  whereas  the  first  phase  has  concerned 
itself  with  the  present  land  use  alignment. 
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The  Land  Use  Survey  and  Analysis  comprising  Part  I  of  this 
report  discusses  and  proportions  land  use  relationships  as  they 
exist  in  Belmont.   A  Land  Development  Plan  must  begin  with  an 
inventory  of  the  city  as  it  now  exists.   From  this  inventory, 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  city  are  determined.   Some 
land  uses  may  require  change  in  the  Land  Development  Plan, 
others  retention,  but  as  a  composite  they  must  provide  the  key 
to  a  future  desirable  pattern  of  land  development. 

The  city  is  a  complex  organism  involving  homes,  shops, 
factories,  offices,  governmental  services,  etc.   Linking  these 
together  is  a  network  of  transportation  routes,  communication 
channels  and  community  facilities.   A  dislocation  in  anyone  of 
these  parts  of  the  mechanism  affects  the  whole.   Proper  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  facilities  mentioned  is  the  purpose  of  the  Land 
Development  Plan. 

The  Land  Development  Plan  is  a  long-range,  comprehensive 
plan,  by  or  for  a  governmental  agency,  which  forms  the  basis 
for  the  land  development  policies  within  a  specific  area.  Our 
concern  is  with  the  area  encompassing  the  corporate  limits  of 
Belmont  and  the  fringe  area  as  earlier  defined. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  regard  the  Land  Development  Plan 
as  merely  a  guide  for  the  Planning  Board  in  developing  the 
city's  future  land  use  pattern  and  that  it  requires  neither 
public  hearing  nor  official  legislative  action.   Failure  to 
recognize  that  the  Land  Development  Plan  is  a  developmental 
policy  statement  detracts  from  the  potency  of  the  plan. 

Public  hearings  should  be  held  to  explain  and  discuss  the 
plan,  and  after  thorough  discussion  by  the  City  Commission  it 
should  be  adopted  as  the  city's  official  plan.   Any  revisions 
to  the  plan  should  also  follow  the  same  procedure.   It  is  from 
this  procedure  that  the  implementa t ive  tools,  such  as  the 
zoning  ordinance,  subdivision  regulations  and  urban  renewal 
will  eventually  be  born. 

Three  basic  elements  form  the  Land  Development  Plan:  the 
Land  Use  Plan,  the  Thoroughfare  Plan  and  the  Community  Facili- 
ties Plan.   It  is  the  integration  of  these  elements,  supported 
by  documentary  evidence,  that  finally  evolves  as  the  Land 
Development  Plan. 
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OBJECTIVES 

The  Land  Development  Plan  delineates  standards  and  goals 
for  the  community  involved,  thereby  indicating  a  lively  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  all  concerned.   As  the  planning  process 
evolves  there  will  have  to  be  reappraisals  made  as  to  the 
original  aims,  both  concerning  substance  and  priority.  Expressed 
below  are  the  considered  objectives  of  the  Land  Development  Plan 

— -   to  so  order  the  city's  development  that  it  will 

promote  the  health,  safety,  welfare  and  convenience 
of  all  citizens ; 

--   to  create  a  plan  which  will  be  responsible  to 
orderly  growth  and  change; 

—  to  relate  the  uses  of  land  so  that  efficient, 
economical  and  orderly  development  will  result 
for  residential,  commercial  and  industrial  growth; 

—  to  observe  the  highest  standards  in  housing  and 
community  facilities; 

—  to  provide  adequate  recreational  facilities  and 
preserve  open  space; 

—  to  coordinate  the  growth  of  the  city  with  the 
surrounding  areas. 

The  above  objectives  will  become  merely  platitudes  unless 
the  citizens  of  Belmont  are  prepared  to  expend  monies  for 
adequate  civic  improvements.   Economy  is  a  worthy  aim  but  too 
often  it  is  misinterpreted  where  civic  improvements  are  con- 
cerned.  Expenditures  for  civic  purposes  must  be  decided  on  the 
basis  of  need  and  not  costs  alone.   Too  often  so-called  improve- 
ments are  inadequate  at  their  inception.   Unless  restoration 
and  preservation  of  permanent  values  within  the  community  re- 
mains the  purpose  of  the  Land  Development  Plan,  there  will  be 
little  reward  in  having  it. 
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LAND  USE  REQUIREMENTS 


There  are  certain  qualitative  characteristics  that  each 
of  the  different  land  uses  should  possess.,   In  other  words, 
what  are  good  qualitative  characteristics  for  residential  land 
uses  may  not  apply  to  land  programmed  for  industrial  or  busi- 
ness uses.   For  the  purpose  of  the  Land  Development  Plan,  the 
land  has  been  categorized  according  to  six  classifications. 
Each  will  be  discussed  according  to  its  major  needs  and  quali- 
tative requirements. 


RESIDENTIAL 

Locational  characteristics  for  this  type  of  land  should 
possess  the  following  attributes: 

--   should  be  large  enough  to  maintain  its  integrity  as  a 
residential  area,  but  not  too  large  to  seem  like  a 
ne  ighborhood ; 

--   topography  should  have  enough  slope  to  give  the  land 
character  and  provide  good  drainage; 

— -   should  have  easy  accessibility  to  employment, 
shopping  and  cultural  activities; 

■ —   protection  should  be  afforded  to  the  area  from  heavy 
traffic  and  other  incompatible  land  uses. 


COMMERCIAL 

Commercial  land  use  in  Belmont  can  be  divided  into  three 
categories.   The  central  business  district  is  the  retail  core 
of  the  area  and  also  the  financial  and  administrative  center. 
Neighborhood  shopping  centers  and  strip  commercial  development 
are  the  other  two  types  of  business  areas. 
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Central  Business  District 


Should  provide  adequate  circulation  system  for 
vehicles  and  pedestrians; 

should  provide  off-street  parking  and  off-street 
loading  facilities; 

should  provide  adequate  land  for  green  spaces  as 
a  means  of  buffering  adjoining  incompatible  land 
uses. 


Neighborhood  Shopping  Centers 

These  centers  provide  convenience  goods  such  as  foods, 
drugs,  and  personal  services.   They  serve  the  immediate 
neighborhood.   The  following  are  additional  qualities  which 
neighborhood  shopping  centers  should  possess: 

— ■   a  site  of  sufficient  area  to  serve  the  neighborhood 
and  provide  off-street  parking  space; 

--   access  should  be  readily  available  by  means  of 
major  thoroughfares; 

--   buildings  should  be  grouped  so  as  to  operate  as 
one  functional  unit; 

--   truck  traffic  and  loading  facilities  should  be 
separated  from  customer  traffic. 


Strip  Commercial 

This  type  of  commercial  activity  is  usually  a  variety  of 
commercial  enterprises  located  on  major  arteries.   Sites  are 
often  inadequate  and  are  free-standing  units  not  forming  an 
integrated,  functional  whole.   This  type  of  development 
generally  tends  to  lessen  the  traffic-carrying  capacity  of 
the  street  upon  which  it  fronts.   This  type  of  commercial 
development  should  possess  the  following  attributes: 

--   should  provide  only  those  services  absolutely 
essential  to  the  travelling  public; 

--   should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  provide  off-street 
parking  and  have  entrances  and  exits  which  do  not 
impede  traffic  on  the  major  traffic  artery; 

--   clustering  of  these  units  is  preferable  to  inter- 
mingling them  with  incompatible  uses; 

—   buffer  zones  should  be  provided  to  protect  incom- 
patible land  uses. 
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INDUSTRIAL 

Attribute  s  : 


Site  should  be  located  on  land  with  a  slope  of 
preferably  not  more  than  five  per  cent; 

sites  should  be  easily  accessible  from  plant; 

sites  should  be  easily  accessible  for  plant  workers. 
Locations  near  major  highways  are  essential;   certain 
types  of  industries  require  rail-side  location, 
waterways,  or  airports,  and  occasionally  a  combin- 
ation of  all  three  services; 

utilities  of  sufficient  capacity  are  essential; 

off-street  loading  should  be  provided  so  as  not  to 
congest  traffic  in  surrounding  streets; 

prevailing  winds  should  be  considered  so  that 
dissipation  of  smoke  and  odors  can  be  accomplished 
with  as  little  inconvenience  as  possible; 

landscaping  and  buffer  zones  should  be  provided; 

land  use  should  incorporate  adequate  off-street 
parking  and  sufficient  allowance  for  future  plant 
expansion. 


CIRCULATION 

A  brief  definition  of  each  type  street  follows  and 
qualitative  features  are  described. 

Local  Streets .   This  category  of  streets  comprises  those 

which  are  designed  only  to  service  the 
traffic  volume  for  the  local  area 
involved.   These  areas  can  be  either 
residential,  commercial  or  industrial. 

Collector  Street.  The  most  important  function  of 

collector  streets  is  implied  by  their 
name.   Land  access  should  be  a  secondary 
function  of  collectors. 


A 


rter ial s .   The  first  and  most  important  function  of 

arterials  is  to  move  traffic  and  land 
access  should  be  a  secondary  function  of 
arterials. 
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Freeways .   High  speed  roads  that  are  access-free  and  have 

grade  separation  interchanges.   Freeways 
have  only  one  function  --  to  carry  traffic 

The  circulation  system  of  Belmont  should  conform  to  the 
following  basic  principles: 

1.  Collector,  arterial,  or  freeway-type  arteries  should 
follow  the  boundaries  of  residential  neighborhoods 
rather  than  crossing  them  internally.   A  minimum 
distance  of  one-half  mile  should  separate  these 
traffic  ways  except  in  areas  of  high  population 
density . 

2.  The  circulation  system  should  be  coordinated  with 
those  of  adjoining  cities  and  with  the  State  system 
of  highways. 

3.  Major  thoroughfares  carrying  opposite  flows  of 
traffic  should  be  provided  with  median  strips. 

4.  Grade  separation  should  be  utilized  at  intersection 
conflict  points. 

5.  Streets  and  rights-of-way  should  conform  to  the 
following  standards: 

Width      Rights-of-way 

Local  streets  24-48  feet    50-60  feet 

Collector  streets  40-48  feet    60-80  feet 

Arterial  streets  48-60  feet  100'~200  feet 

Freeways  48-60  feet  150-200  feet 

6.  Abutting  property  on  major  thoroughfares  should  be 
provided  with  directional  signs,  name  signs,  and 
route  signs  which  are  plainly  visible  day  and  night. 

7.  Major  and  secondary  roads  should  be  landscaped  on 
both  sides  whenever  possible. 


PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

The  qualitative  aspects  of  public  utilities  change  with 
increasing  urbanization.   Examples  of  these  changes  would  be 
conversion  from  septic  tanks  to  a  sewerage  system  and  from 
wells  to  a  municipal  water  system.   Four  major  categories  of 
public  utilities  will  be  discussed. 
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Water  Supply 


1.  Water  should  be  free  from  bacteriological  and  other 
contaminations. 

2.  It  should  be  clean,  colorless,  odorless,  and  pleasant 
to  the  taste  and  contain  a  moderate  amount  of  soluble 
mineral  substances. 

3.  Catchment  areas  and  reservoirs  should  be  reserved 
well  in  advance  of  required  development. 

4.  The  water  distribution  system  should  assure  continuity 
of  service  for  domestic  purposes,  industrial  and  fire 
fighting  purposes. 


Refuse  Disposal 

1.  Kinds  and  types  of  refuse  to  be  collected  should 
determine  the  type  of  refuse  disposal  unit  utilized 

2.  Careful  selection  of  disposal  sites  will  help  in 
minimizing  land  use  conflicts. 


Sanitary  and  Storm  Sewers 
1. 


Sewerage  systems  should  be  considered  where  land  is 
divided  into  lots  of  less  than  one  acre. 


2.  It  is  desirable  to  have  both  sanitary  and  storm 
sewers  and  not  a  "combined  system". 

3.  Cooperation  between  governmental  jurisdictions  is 
desirable  where  gravity  flow  is  influenced  by  the 
topography  of  several  areas. 

A.   Storm  sewers  should  be  designed  so  that  infrequent 
storms  will  not  result  in  flooding. 


Electric  Power  and  Gas 

1.  Along  streets  that  are  to  be  paved  it  is  desirable 

to  install  house  connections  from  underground  utility 
lines  to  the  curb  before  the  street  is  surfaced. 

2.  Conductors  should  be  placed  in  underground  conduits. 
Adequate  records  should  be  kept  of  all  underground 
facilities. 
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SOCIAL  AND  CULTURAL 

School s 

The  following  minimum  site  requirements  have  been  recom>- 

mended  by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Elementary  School 

Students:    400  or  less       Site  in  Acres:    10 
500=600  12 

800  (max.  size)  15 

One-half  mile  service  area 

Secondary  School 

Students:    400  or  less       Site  in  Acres:    12 

500  14 

600  16 

800  20 

1,200  24 

1,400  28 

Two-mile  service  area 


Recreation  and  Open  Space 

This  category  covers  land  which  includes  playgrounds, 
playfields,  parks  and  other  open  spaces.   The  following  concepts 
should  be  adhered  to  in  planning  recreational  areas: 

1.  The  site  should  be  large  enough  and  properly  located 
for  efficient  operation  and  maintenance.   It  should 

be  quiet,  clean,  safe  and  protected  from  strong  winds, 
heavy  traffic,  and  undesirable  developments. 

2.  Sites  acquired  in  developed  areas  should  entail  the 
least  demolition  of  buildings  and  dislocation  of 

f amil ies . 

3.  Active  recreation  areas  should  be  separated  according 
to  the  age  groups  that  will  use  them  and  be  easily 
accessible  to  the  public. 

4.  Recreational  facilities  should  be  combined  with  school 
facilities  to  serve  as  educational  and  recreational 
centers  of  the  neighborhoods   or  groups  of  neighborhoods 
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Public  Buildings 


the 

P1 

c 
agi 


This  category  includes  those  types  of  buildings  used  for 
he  conduct  of  government  and  the  furnishing  of  essential 
ublic  services.   These  may  be  constructed  and  operated  by  the 
ity,  county,  state  or  federal  governments,  or  by  a  semi-publii 
gency.   Some  of  the  qualitative  requirements  are  as  follows: 

1.  Location  should  be  where  they  function  effectively 
and  yet  fit  into  the  general  plan. 

2.  Central-type  buildings,  e.g.,  city  halls,  libraries, 
should  be  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 

3.  The  design  layout  should  take  into  account  the  future 
growth  of  the  services  furnished,  adequate  parking, 
employees  facilities,  general  utilities,  public 
comfort  and  aesthetic  qualities. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

FUTURE  QUANTITATIVE 
LAND  USE  REQUIREMENTS 


To  estimate  the  future  land  use  space  requirements  for  the 
Belmont  Planning  Area  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  present  land 
use  allocation  with  desired,  and  in  some  instances  with  minimum, 
standards  as  prescribed  by  law.   Desired  standards  generally 
reflect  the  aims  and  ambitions  of  the  community.   Standards 
enacted  by  law  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  police  power  which  pro- 
tects the  public  health,  safety  and  welfare. 

Each  existing  land  use  category  will  be  equated  with  the 
above-described  standards  and  the  net  result  will  either  show 
a  deficiency  or  an  ©ver-alldcat ion  of  land.   Any  additional 
land  area  required  as  a  result  of  population  gain  or  loss  is 
added  or  subtracted  from  the  land  use  deficiency  and  the  result 
is  the  total  acres  required  over  a  twenty-year  period. 


RESIDENTIAL 

The  projected  requirements  for  residential  land  during 
the  twenty-year  planning  period  as  a  result  of  population 
growth  is  predicated  on  two  major  principles:  first,  the  pro- 
jected increase  or  loss  in  population  for  the  planning  area; 
and  second,  the  amount  of  land  necessary  to  satisfy  residential 
needs  as  a  result  of  this  growth  or  lack  of  it. 

The  incorporated  area  according  to  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau 
is  expected  to  have  a  decrease  in  population  from  5,007  persons 
in  1960  to  4,174  in  1980,  or  a  net  loss  of  833  persons.   As 
shown  by  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  in  1960,  the  average  family 
size  in  Belmont  was  3.5  persons  per  family,  and  the  average 
residential  lot  size  was  .27  acres*   Should  the  population 
projection  prove  correct  there  would  then  be  64  residential 
acres  vacated  within  the  city.   The  fringe  area  had  7,231 
persons  in  1960  and  assuming  that  this  area  reflects  the  same 
County  growth  rate  (14.7  per  cent)  as  shown  in  1960,  there  will 
be  9,513  persons  within  the  outer-fringe  in  1980,  or  a  popula- 
tion gain  of  2,282  persons.   The  average  lot  size  in  the  outer 
fringe  is  .36  acres  per  structure,  and  with  an  additional  652 
residential  structures  required  by  1980,  there  will  have  to  be 
an  additional  234  acres  devoted  to  this  category  as  a  result 
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of  population  growth.   However,  64  acres  of  re-usable  land 
must  be  deducted.   Thus,  the  total  acreage  required  for  new 
residences  in  the  planning  area  by  1980  will  be  170  acres 
to  accommodate  a  total  population  increase  of  1,449  persons, 
or  a  total  of  414  structures. 

Table  13  shows  the  percentage  of  substandard  housing 
according  to  individual  study  areas. 


TABLE  13 


SUBSTANDARD  HOUSING 


Number 

Percentage 

Study 

Total 

Sub  standard 

Sub  standard 

Area  s 

Structure  s 

Structure  s 

Structures 

1 

277 

141 

50.9 

2 

583 

294 

50.4 

3 

280 

150 

53.6 

4 

216 

35 

16.2 

CBD 

6 

2 

33.3 

5 

451 

204 

45.2 

6 

583 

217 

37.2 

7 

191 

59 

30*9 

8 

439 

121 

27.6 

Total 

3,026 

1,223 

40.4 

Source:   N.  C.  Division  of  Community  Planning 


North  Carolina's  General  Statute  160-456,  Section  Q, 
specifies  that  when  two—thirds  of  the  number  of  buildings 
within  an  area  are  blighted,  such  area  may  be  considered 
blighted  and  eligible  for  federal  urban  renewal  funds. 

Within  each  of  the  study  areas  there  are  several  sections 
that  have  in  excess  of  two-thirds  substandard  housing.   The 
section  of  the  Land  Development  Plan  describing  recommendations 
for  residential  areas  will  designate  areas  where  urban  renewal 
would  be  most  beneficial. 


Regardless  of  whether  residential  urban  renewal 
are  instituted  or  not,  there  are  1,223  residential  s 
that  will  need  replacement  within  the  twenty—year  pi 
period.  Nearly  46  per  cent  of  the  total  housing  sto 
the  corporate  limits  is  substandard.  This  could  be 
mean  that  a  maximum  of  350  acres  could  be  re— used  fo 
dential  purposes.  However,  as  noted  elsewhere  in  th 
it  is  likely  that  much  of  this  blighted  property  wil 
used  for  industrial  purposes.  Since  the  in-city  are 
experience  a  loss  in  population  by  1980,  there  would 
less  residential  structures  required,  or  a  total  of 
vacated.  The  total  planning  area  will  then  show  a  r 
land  deficiency  of  170  acres. 


pro j  ect s 
tructures 
anning 
ck  within 
taken  to 
r  resi- 
is  report, 
1  be  re  — 
a  may 

be  238 
64  acres 
esident ial 
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It  should  be  made  clear  that  although  the  population 
projections  for  the  city  show  a  decrease  through  1980,  there 
is  every  indication  that  imminent  annexations  will  alter  these 
projections.   A  reasonable  assumption  can  be  made  that  the 
western  half  of  Study  Area  7  will  be  annexed  during  the  plan- 
ning period.   There  are  approximately  1.37  dwelling  units  in 
this  area,  or  480  persons.   It  can  also  be  assumed  that  all 
of  Study  Area  8,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  in  the 
north,  will  be  annexed.  This  area  comprises  319  dwelling  units 
or  approximately  1,117  persons.   A  net  gain  in  population  with- 
in the  city  would  then  amount  to  456  dwelling  units,  or  1,597 
persons.   Since  the  projected  population  loss  for  the  next  20 
years  is  833  persons,  it  is  obvious  that  a  gain  in  population 
will  be  registered  within  the  newly  defined  corporate  limits. 
An  impending  Annexation  Study  will  more  accurately  appraise 
the  city's  future  population  growth  through  annexation. 


TRADE 

Retail 

Total  retail  activities  within  the  planning  area  encompass 
42.65  acres.   Within  the  corporate  limits  there  are  22.6  acres 
and  there  are  20.0  acres  in  the  fringe  area.   The  cenlrral 

business  district,  shopping  centers  and  highway  commercial 
districts  are  the  three  major  subcategories  of  retail  trade 
and  will  be  considered  in  that  sequence. 

Central  Business  District 

Slightly  more  than  20  per  cent  of  all  retail  trade  is 
located  within  the  central  business  districto   Retail  stores 
should  occupy  no  more  than  50  per  cent  of  their  site  with  the 
remainder  allocated  for  off-street  parking,,  loading  and  un- 
loading space,  and  landscaping.*   It  can  safely  be  stated  that 
retail  trade  outlets  in  the  CBD  now  cover  almost  their  entire 
sites  with  buildings.   One  merchant-sponsored  parking  lot 
provides  some  off-street  parking  but  fails  to  meet  the  exist- 
ing requirements.   Therefore,  an  increase  of  approximately 
4.3  acres  is  needed  to  compensate  for  the  present  deficiency 
in  these  areas. 


*L0CAL  PLANNING  ADMINISTRATION,  International  City  Manager's 
Association,  Third  Edition,  1959,  p.  136. 
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Shopping  Centers 

Shopping  centers  in  the  Belmont  Planning  Area  are  non- 
existent.  Two  strategically  located  neighborhood  shopping 
centers  should  be  provided  for  this  deficiency.   They  should 
have  a  recommended  minimum  acreage  of  ten  acres  each,  or  a 
total  acreage  of  20.0  acres.*  Approximately  16.0  acres  would 
supplant  highway  commercial  uses    which  would  gravitate  to 
these  centers.   The  remaining  4.0  acres  would  be  utilized  by 
an  increase  of  some  400  families  in  the  planning  area  by  1980 


Highway  Commercial 

Since  highway  commercial  strip  areas  will  be  reduced  by 
16.0  acres  through  the  construction  of  two  new  neighborhood 
shopping  centers,  there  would  then  be  22.3  acres  remaining  of 
strip  commercial.   In  order  to  provide  adequate  service  roads, 
off-street  parking,  loading  and  unloading  space,  and  landscap- 
ing, there  will  have  to  be  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the 
land  allocation  for  highway  business,  or  11.6  acres  to  accom- 
modate the  present  deficiency. 


Wholesale 

Wholesale  activities  comprise  an   insignificant  segment 
of  the  local  commercial  complex.   The  total  acreage  for  the 
planning  area  is  4.0  acres.   No  present  deficiency  exists  in 
this  category.   Population  growth  by  1980  will  require  approx- 
imately one  acre. 


Manufacturing 

Land  use  acreage  for  manufacturing  is  presently  843  acres 
for  the  planning  area,  or  3.2  per  cent  of  the  total  developed 
area . 

It  is  recommended  that  for  most  industrial  sites,  less 
than  one-half  of  the  land  area  should  be  used  for  buildings.* 
From  observation  it  is  a  safe  assumption  to  figure  that  approx- 
imately 75  per  cent  of  industrial  sites  are  occupied  by  struc- 
tures within  the  planning  area.   Using  the  above  formula  there 
would  be  a  present  deficiency  of  21.1  acres*   To  accommodate 

the  projected  population  increase  another  11.5  acres  will  be 
required,  or  a  total  of  32.6  acres. 


*Ibid. 
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The  projected  land  requirements  for  industry  will  provide 
sufficient  area  for  off-street  parking.   Additional  off-street 
parking  should  serve  employees,  customers,  and  others  needed 
to  serve  the  plant.   This  should  avoid  costly  delays  and  other 
inconveniences  resulting  from  inadequate  parking  facilities. 
Also  included  is  ample  land  for  off-street  loading  and  unload- 
ing areas,  which  should  provide  room  for  maneuvering  trucks 
and  thereby  reduce  street  congestion.   Land  for  future  expan- 
sion has  been  included,  as  well  as  an  appropriate  reservation 
for  landscaping. 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  UTILITIES 

Transportation 

Total  acreage  for  transportation  and  utilities  within  the 
planning  area  is  581.9  acres.   Roads  comprise  459.0  acres,  or 
79  per  cent  of  this  total,  and  17.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
developed  area.   They  should  occupy  roughly  22  per  cent  of  the 
total  developed  land  in  urban  areas.   Using  this  criterion 
there  would  then  be  a  present  deficiency  of  approximately 
195.0  acres.   Another  42.0  acres  will  be  required  for  future 
population  growth,  thus  making  a  total  of  237.0  acres  necessary 
for  roads.   The  abnormally  large  present  land  deficiency  for 
roads  results  from  insufficient  rights-of-way  or  a  total 
absence  of  them.   There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  present 
railroad  facilities  are  inadequate. 


Utilities 

The  City  of  Belmont  is  presently  negotiating  for  the  pur- 
chase of  18.1  acres  as  a  site  for  the  newly  approved  sewage 
treatment  plant.   It  is  located  just  south  of  the  Southern 
Railroad  bordering  the  Catawba  River.   Therefore,  18.1  acres 
will  be  reserved  for  this  present  deficiency. 

As  indicated  in  Part  I  of  this  study,  the  one-and-one- 
half  acre  site  presently  owned  by  Belmont  Converter  Corpor- 
ation should  serve    adequately  the  planning  area  over  the 
next  20  years. 

Since  the  present  County  landfill  site  utilized  by 
Belmont  will  be  inadequate  within  a  year,  several  prospective 
sites  should  be  investigated  for  either  a  new  landfill  or 
incinerator  site.   Marginal  land  near  the  city  can  be  utilized 
should  it  prove  too  expensive  to  transport  refuse  to  a  more 
remote  county-owned  site.   A  site  of  10  acres  would  be  adequate 
for  either  a  landfill  or  incinerator  plant. 
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SERVICES 

Governmental 

Governmental  services  occupy  46*8  acres  within  the  plan- 
ning area.  The  corporate  limits  encompass  1 9 . 2  acres  and  the 
outer  fringe  27.6  acres. 

This  category  will  be  considered  in  two  phases*   First, 
those  areas  comprising  the  municipal  offices,  fire  and  police 
departments  and  maintenance  garage  will  be  discussed.   All  of 
these  facilities  together  do  not  comprise  more  than  two  acres. 
Inadequate  off-street  parking  prevails  around  these  buildings 
and  they  are  devoid  of  any  amenities.   A  grouping  of  these 
facilities  would  not  only  remove  them  from  the  presently  con- 
gested area  but  it  would  afford  better  liason  between  the 
police  and  fire  departments,   Sufficient  space  is  already  avail- 
able     to  accommodate  the  City  Jail  which  presently  is  located 
to  the  rear  of  a  functionally  poor  building  housing  the  police 
department.   A  grouping  of  these  structures  would  require  a 
minimum  of  12  acres  to  compensate  for  the  deficiencies  noted 
above.   Since  two  acres  would  be  recusable  there  would  then  be 
a  deficiency  of  10  acres  for  the  structures. 

Projected  population  gains  for  the  planning  area  by  1980 
would  require  a  fire  station  in  the  outer  fringe.  A  minimum 
of  four  acres  should  be  provided  for  this  facility. 

The  second  phase  of  governmental  services  will  be  con- 
cerned with  schools  which  comprise  the  majority  of  acreage  in 
this  category,,   Each  school  within  the  area  will  be  equated 
with  desirable  school  standards  to  determine  the  adequacy  of 
land  to  be  utilized  for  this  purposes   Table  14  indicates  the 
present  school  enrollments  and  acreages.   These  figures  are 
then  compared  to  desired  acreages  based  on  projected  enroll- 
ment figures  for  1980* 

The  present  existing  deficiency  for  schools  is  41 9 7  acres 
and  required  acreage  for  population  growth  by  1980  is  4.8 
acres,  or  a  net  total  requirement  of  52«5  acres  will  be 
required . 

Desirable  standards  for  schools  are  those  established 
by  the  National  Council  on  Schoolhouse  Construction..  They 
are  as  fol lows : 

Elementary  Schools  ....  5  acre  site  minimum 

1  acre  per  100  students  enrolled 

Junior  High  Schools  ...  20  acre  minimum  site 

1  acre  per  100  students  enrolled 

Senior  High  Schools  ...  30  acre  minimum  site 

1  acre  per  100  students  enrolled 
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The  above  standards  include  recreational  facilities  which 
adjoin  the  schools.   These  figures  are  not  included  in  the 
cultural  and  recreation  classification. 

A  total  of  14  acres  will  be  required  for  municipal  offices, 
fire  and  police  stations,  City  Jail  and  a  maintenance  garage. 
Including  schools,  governmental  services  will  require  a  total 
of  66.5  acres  by  1980. 


TABLE  14 ACREAGE  REQUIRED  FOR  SCHOOL  SITES  BY  1980 

Total 
Proj.     Present  Acreage   Acreage 

Present   Enroll.   Site     Exist.   for       Required 
lame Enroll.   by  1980   Acreage  Def.     Growth    by  1980 


lelmont  Sr.  High 

695 

995 

27.0 

9.9 

3.0 

12.9 

lelmont  Jr.  High 

782 

808 

4.5 

23.3 

.8 

24.1 

lelmont  Central 

lementary 

7  1 1 

793 

4.5 

7.6 

.8 

8.4 

ast  Belmont 

lementary 

443 

468 

2.5 

6.9 

.2 

7.1 

eid  Union 

lementary  &  High 

722 

500 

10.0 

None 

None 

None 

3 

,353 

3,564 

48.5 

47.7 

4.8 

52.5 

Will  be  converted  to  elementary  school  only. 
ource:   N.  C.  Division  of  Community  Planning 
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Personal  Services 

The  great  majority  of  future  requirements  in  this  category- 
will  undoubtedly  be  furnished  by  the  proposed  shopping  centers. 
Consequently,  any  required  acreage  for  either  present  or  future 
deficiencies  would  be  infitesimal.  However,  approximately  . 
three  acres  have  been  allowed  for  future  expansion  of  the  city- 
owned  cemetery  located  off  South  Main  Street. 


Professional  Services 

Professional  services  within  the  planning  area  encompass 
one  acre  within  the  city.   Services  of  this  type  generally 
gravitate  toward  the  most  densely  population  areas  and  have 
a  proclivity  for  the  CBD  since  office  space  is  usually  avail- 
able there . 

There  has  been  a  trend  in  recent  years  for  professional 
offices  to  locate  in  multi-unit  structures  which  accommodate 
members  of  similar  professions.   More  acreage  is  required  for 
these  types  of  units  since  they  usually  are  one-story  build- 
ings with  off-street  parking  and  landscaping.   This  trend  has 
has  shown  no  evidence  of  abatement,  so  it  is  a  safe  assumption 
that  a  minimum  of  50  per  cent  of  the  present  professional 
offices  will  move  to  the  new  type  quarters  described  above. 

No  evidence  appears  in  the  Belmont  planning  area  to  indi- 
cate any  present  deficiency  in  professional  services.  However, 
the  projected  increase  in  population  by  1980  will  require  about 
two  more  acres  for  professional  services  and  a  similar  amount 
for  off-street  parking.   The  total  acreage  requirements  for 
this  category  by  1980  will  be  approximately  four  acres. 


Business  Services 

Business  services  tend  to  be  strongly  affected  by  trends 
in  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises.   Therefore,  present 
acreage  deficiencies  and  future  land  requirements  will  be 
assessed  according  to  those  two  factors. 

The  planning  area  has  a  total  of  10.1  acres  in  this  cate- 
gory.  Within  the  city  there  are  A. 5  acres  and  the  fringe  area 
has  5.6  acres.   Most  of  the  new  business  service  establishments 
have  located  in  the  outer  fringe,  since  larger  and  more  plenti- 
ful sites  were  available  in  this  area  at  lower  cost.   Larger 
sites  make  it  possible  to  provide  more  land  for  off-street 
parking,  loading  and  unloading  areas  and  landscaping. 
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A  minimum  of  50  per  cent  more  acreage  should  be  allocated 
for  present  deficiencies  in  this  category.   The  additional 
land  allotment  will  appropriate  sufficient  land  for  the  above- 
mentioned  facilities,  in  addition  to  space  for  expansion.  Using 
this  formula  there  is  presently  a  land  deficiency  of  5.7  acres. 

A  projected  population  gain  of  approximately  1,450  persons 
within  the  planning  area  by  1980  would  require  some  four  addi- 
tional acres  based  on  present  standards.   Since  another  two 
acres  would  be  needed  in  conformance  with  desired  standards, 
there  would  then  be  an  additional  six  acres  required  because 
of  projected  population  growth.   Therefore,  a  total  of  11.7 
acres  will  be  required  by  1980. 


CULTURAL  AND  RECREATION 

Total  acreage  for  this  land  use  category  is  866.0  acres. 
This  figure  includes  the  acreage  owned  by  Belmont  Abbey  College 
and  Sacred  Heart  College.   As  previously  noted,  these  two 
areas  were  included  in  this  category  based  on  ownership  as 
much  as  by  function.   As  a  practical  matter,  these  acreages 
should  not  count      as  cultural  since  their  benefits  to  the 
Belmont  area  residents  come  only  as  an  ancillary  function  of 
the  colleges. 

The  total  cultural  and  recreation  area  as  a  result  of  the 
previously  described  deductions  amounts  to  132.6  acres. 
Belmont  Abbey  College  comprises  606.5  acres  and  Sacred  Heart 
College  106.8. 


Cultural 

Acreage  for  this  category  consists  of  29  acres  comprising 
churches  and  one  acre  encompassing  the  Belmont  Public  Library. 
Some  expansion  of  the  library  site  may  be  necessary  for  future 
requirements  but  there  appears  to  be  no  deficiency  of  cultural 
facilities  at  present.  Charlotte  and  Gastonia  provide  most  of 
these  on  a  regional  basis. 

Recreat  ion 
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should  be  122.3  acres  devoted  to  recreation  and  other  open 
space  requirements.   Consequently,  there  presently  exists  a 
19.7-acre  deficiency.   The  projected  population  for  1980  is 
13,687,  thus  another  14.5  acres  will  be  needed  for  this 
purpose,  or  a  net  total  of  34.2  acres. 


Table  15  indicates  the  present  land  use  deficiencies 
for  each  of  the  functional  land  use  categories  and  shows  the 
required  acreage  to  satisfy  the  population  growth  by  1980. 


TABLE  15    SUMMARY  OF  ADDITIONAL  ACREAGE  REQUIREMENTS 
BY  1980 


Land  Use 

For 

F 

or 

Total  Acres 

Category 

Growth 

D 

ef iciencies 

Required 

Residential 

170,0 

None 

170.0 

Trade 

20.0 

15.9 

35.9 

Manufacturing 

12.5 

<&  <L  •  JL 

33.6 

Transportation 

and  Utilities 

52.0 

134.5 

186.5 

Services 

18.8 

66.4 

85.2 

Cultural  and 
Recreation 

Total 


14.5 


19.7 


287.8 


257.6 


34.2 


545.4 


Source:   N.  C.  Division  of  Community  Planning 
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CHAPTER  IX  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 


CHAPTER  IX 
LAND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 


The  foregoing  material  in  this  report  has  concerned  itself 
with  land  use  relationships  as  they  now  exist;  residential 
structural  conditions,  desirable  qualitative  standards  for  each 
functional  land  use  and  finally  the  desired  space  requirements 
necessary  to  fulfill  the  qualitative  standards.   There  have  been 
repeated  references  to  general  problems  within  the  Belmont  plan- 
ning area.   These  general  problems  will  now  be  considered  in 
detail.   Some  possible  solutions  and  recommendations  will  be 
offered  which,  hopefully,  will  guide  the  development  of  Belmont 
during  the  ensuing  twenty  years. 

The  various  functional  land  uses  will  be  considered  under 
their  broad  categorical  divisions  and  then  related  from  their 
present  form  to  a  redeveloped  or  expanded  form.   A  foremost 
consideration  in  utilizing  the  Land  Development  Plan  is  that  it 
only  portrays  land  use  relationships  of  a  general  character.  A 
great  amount  of  flexibility  is  allowed  for  the  positioning  of 
new  land  uses.   Some  deviations  from  the  Land  Development  Plan 
will  probably  be  necessary  but  the  overall  concept  must  be  re- 
tained to  maintain  its  effectiveness. 

A  need  for  a  zoning  ordinance,  subdivision  regulations, 
building  codes  and  minimum  housing  code  has  been  alluded  to  in 
the  previous  pages  of  this  report.   It  is  through  these  instru- 
ments and  others  not  previously  mentioned  that  the  fulfillment 
of  the  plan  will  result.   The  total  plan  as  adopted  will  be  a 
policy  statement  by  the  civic  leaders  of  Belmont  reflecting 
their  conception  of  the  city  twenty  years  hence. 
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RESIDENTIAL 


The  existence  of  employee  housing  surrounding  the  mills 
and  owned  by  individual  industries  has  been  considered  in  the 
plan  for  residential  neighborhoods.   It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
much  of  the  land  will  be  used  for  expansion  of  the  existing 
mills  rather  than  the  development  of  additional  housing  units 
or  residential  neighborhoods.   The  geographical  location  of 
the  town  poses  another  problem.   Natural  barriers,  the  Catawba 
River  on  the  east  and  the  South  Fork-Catawba  River  on  the  west, 
plus  the  town  of  McAdenville  on  the  northwest,  further  limit 
residential  development  in  these  directions.   The  man-made 
barriers  of  Wilkinson  Boulevard  and  Interstate  85  on  the  north, 
and  the  privately  owned  Belmont  Abbey  College  and  Sacred  Heart 
College  (which  occupy  the  majority  of  land  on  this  side  of 
town)  limit  residential  development  in  this  area.   With  no 
other  direction  in  which  to  grow,  the  plans  for  the  future  are 
focused  on  the  southern  section.   The  Land  Development  Plan 
uses  these  barriers  in  delineating  four  neighborhoods  around 
which  future  plans  are  based. 


NEIGHBORHOOD   I,  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  city,  is 

bounded  on  the  north  by  Interstate  85, 
on  the  east  by  Piedmont  Northern  Rail- 
road and  North  Central  Avenue,  on  the 
south  by  the  Southern  Railroad,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  one-mile  perimeter 
1  ine . 

NEIGHBORHOOD  II,  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  city,  is 

bounded  on  the  north  by  Interstate  85, 
on  the  west  by  Piedmont  Northern  Rail- 
road and  North  Central  Avenue,  on  the 
east  by  the  Catawba  River  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Southern  Railroad. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  III,  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  city,  is 

bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Southern 
Railroad,  on  the  east  by  the  Catawba 
River,  on  the  south  by  the  one-mile 
perimeter  line  and  on  the  west  by  South 
Central  Avenue. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  IV,  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  city,  is 

bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Southern 
Railroad,  on  the  east  by  South  Central 
Avenue,  on  the  south  by  the  one-mile 
perimeter  line  and  on  the  west  by  the 
one-mile  perimeter  line  and  the  South 
Fork-Catawba  River. 
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Since  much  of  the  Belmont  planning  area  has  already  been 
urbanized  it  was  necessary  to  plan  the  overall  area  with  some 
inherent  deficiencies.   Existing  major  roads  bisect  the  neigh- 
borhoods in  some  instances,  but  to  eliminate  these  thorough- 
fares would  impose  an  unbearable  financial  burden  on  the 
community.   The  Land  Development  Plan  utilizes  the  preliminary 
Sketch  Thoroughfare  Plan  prepared  by  the  North  Carolina  High- 
way Commission.   Elementary  schools  were  used  as  focal  points 
of  the  four  neighborhoods. 

Each  neighborhood  has  approximately  25  per  cent  of  its 
residential  area  planned  for  medium  density,  or  four  dwelling 
units  per  acre.   The  remaining  75  per  cent  will  be  allocated 
for  low-density,  or  two  dwelling  units  per  acre.   Three  of 
the  medium  density  areas  are  largely  within  the  present  city 
limits.   The  remaining  area  is  in  the  northeast  portion  of 
the  outer  fringe.   Most  of  the  residential  area  in  the  outer 
fringe  will  be  devoted  to  low  density  because  the  tendency 
has  been  to  purchase  larger  tracts  of  land  for  residences 
where  ample  land  is  available  and  prices  are  lower.   The  one 
exception  to  this  pattern  is  in  the  northeast  section  of  the 
planning  area  where  two  trailer  parks  exist.   There  are  54 
trailer  placements  in  one  and  six  in  the  other.   This  area  is 
bounded  by  Belmont  Abbey  on  the  north  and  west,  Wilkinson 
Boulevard  on  the  south  and  the  Catawba  River  on  the  east. 
There  are  only  about  180  acres  within  these  boundaries  and  the 
presence  of  the  small  areas  required  for  trailer  parks  made  it 
necessary  to  plan  the  area  for  medium  density  housing.   The 
other  three  medium  density  housing  areas  are  in  the  highly 
developed  areas  in  the  city  where  lot  sizes  are  considerably 
smaller  than  in  the  outer  fringe.   It  was  imperative  that 
these  areas  be  developed  for  medium  density  housing  since 
deficiencies  in  other  types  of  land  uses  exist.   A  medium 
density  for  housing  will  provide  the  required  acreage  for 
correcting  the  aforementioned  deficiencies. 


given  the  designation  of  redevelopment  areas.   However,  only 
two  neighborhoods  are  severely  blighted.   One  is  located  in 
Neighborhood  II  and  involves  A3  structures,  of  which  five  ar 
two-family  dwellings  for  a  total  of  48  housing  units.   The 
area  is  bounded  by  East  Woodrow  Avenue  on  the  north,  Catawba 
Street  on  the  south,  Chronicle  Street  on  the  west  and  Park 
Street  on  the  east.   This  strip  of  land  is  owned  by  Climax 
Spinning  Mill  and  it  is  very  doubtful  that  it  could  be  re- 
developed for  residential  use.   It  will  more  than  likely  be 
used  for  industrial  expansion. 
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A  firm  proposal  for  redevelopment  is  made  for  the  area  in 
Neighborhood  IV  marked  by  Johnson  Street,  Ewing  Drive,  East 
Avenue  and  the  city  limits.   There  are  59  substandard  structures 
in  this  area,  including  three  two-family  structures,  or  a  total 
of  62  housing  units. 

Sufficient  vacant  land  exists  in  the  northeast  section  of 
the  planning  area  to  allow  for  the  relocation  of  the  families 
in  these  redevelopment  areas.   A  replacement  of  110  substandard 
housing  units,  with  a  like  number  of  standard  units,  would  re- 
duce the  substandard  housing  percentage  to  36.6  per  cent  as 
compared  to  the  present  38.8  per  cent.   This  is  somewhat  better 
than  the  substandard  average  of  44.0  per  cent  for  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  but  considerably  worse  than  the  30  per  cent  for 
the  region  and  23  per  cent  for  the  nation. 

Map  10  indicates  the  proposed  neighborhoods  in  the  Resi- 
dential Land  Development  Plan  for  Belmont  by  use  of  an  overlay. 
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A  firm  proposal  for  redevelopment  is  made  for  the  area  in 
Neighborhood  IV  marked  by  Johnson  Street,  Ewing  Drive,  East 
Avenue  and  the  city  limits.   There  are  59  substandard  structures 
in  this  area,  including  three  two-family  structures,  or  a  total 
of  62  housing  units. 

Sufficient  vacant  land  exists  in  the  northeast  section  of 
the  planning  area  to  allow  for  the  relocation  of  the  families 
in  these  redevelopment  areas.   A  replacement  of  110  substandard 
housing  units,  with  a  like  number  of  standard  units,  would  re- 
duce the  substandard  housing  percentage  to  36.6  per  cent  as 
compared  to  the  present  38.8  per  cent.   This  is  somewhat  better 
than  the  substandard  average  of  44.0  per  cent  for  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  but  considerably  worse  than  the  30  per  cent  for 
the  region  and  23  per  cent  for  the  nation. 

Map  10  indicates  the  proposed  neighborhoods  in  the  Resi- 
dential Land  Development  Plan  for  Belmont  by  use  of  an  overlay. 
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TRADE 

The  category  of  retail  trade  will  be  considered  in  the 
three  component  parts  as  they  relate  to  the  Belmont  planning 
area. 


CENTRAL  BUSINESS  DISTRICT 

Map  11  shows  the  existing  Central  Business  District  as 
compared  to  the  one  proposed  in  the  Land  Development  Plan. 
The  present  CBD  has  been  enlarged  by  approximately  nine  acres 
To  complement  the  enlarged  CBD  the  following  proposals  are 
incorporated  in  the  CBD  Plan. 

1.  The  gradual  "phasing  out"  of  30  residential 
structures  within  the  proposed  central  business 
district . 

2.  The  acquisition  of  the  present  post  office  by 
the  city  for  a  future  municipal  parking  lot  site. 

3.  The  present  fire  station  could  be  renovated  for 
future  municipal  offices  or  store  rental  space 
since  the  Land  Development  Plan  proposes  a  new 
fire  station  location  outside  the  CBD.   At  present 
the  fire  department  has  a  grossly  deficient  amount 
of  area  for  its  activities  and  also  encounters 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  maneuvering  large 
equipment  in  the  present  congested  area. 


a 


4.  Removal  of  the  city-owned  garage  on  Mill  Street 
and  the  erection  of  a  new  one  on  the  same  site  or 
in  close  proximity  to  the  proposed  sewage  plant 
on  the  southeast  side  of  the  city. 

5.  Acquisition  and  removal  of  two  service  stations 
and  the  relocation  of  a  taxi  stand.   These 
services  are  now  located  at  the  front  of  Stowe 
Park  on  Main  Street.   They  seriously  detract  from 
the  beauty  of  the  park  and  also  congest  the 
entrance  to  the  park. 

6.  Acquisition  of  two  city  blocks  next  to  the 
Central  Junior  High  School  and  removal  of  the 
substandard  housing  for  a  governmental  center. 

7.  Eventual  prohibition  of  on-street  parking  on 
Main  and  Catawba  Streets  within  the  CBD. 
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8.   Erection  of  overpasses  or  underpasses  where 
the  Southern  Railroad  intersects  Main  Street. 

Further  justification  for  some  of  the  above  recommenda- 
tions will  be  made  under  their  appropriate  land  use  category 
later  in  this  study. 


HIGHWAY  BUSINESS 

Three  areas  along  Wilkinson  Boulevard  have  been  retained 
in  the  plan  as  highway  business  areas.   These  existing  busi- 
ness establishments  cater  largely  to  transient  trade  and  in- 
clude such  enterprises  as  motels,  restaurants  and  service 
stations.   These  areas  have  been  proposed  for  enlargement  in 
order  to  provide  needed  off-street  parking,  service  roads, 
loading  and  unloading  areas,  landscaping  and  buffering  zones 
to  protect  adjoining  incompatible  land  uses. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  SHOPPING  CENTERS 
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WHOLESALE 

Approximately  10  acres  have  been  proposed  for  wholesale 
activities.   They  are  located  in  three  areas  along  North 
Carolina  Route  273  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  planning  are'a. 
It  is  anticipated  that  this  acreage  should  be  sufficient  since 
Belmont  must  compete  with  Charlotte,  which  is  the  largest 
wholesale  center  in  the  Southeast. 


*L0CAL  PLANNING  ADMINISTRATION,  The  International  City  Manager's 
Association,  1959,  p.  136. 
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8.   Erection  of  overpasses  or  underpasses  where 

the  Southern  Railroad  intersects  Main  Street. 

Further  justification  for  some  of  the  above  recommenda- 
tions will  be  made  under  their  appropriate  land  use  category 
later  in  this  study. 


HIGHWAY  BUSINESS 

Three  areas  along  Wilkinson  Boulevard  have  been  retained 
in  the  plan  as  highway  business  areas.   These  existing  busi- 
ness establishments  cater  largely  to  transient  trade  and  in- 
clude such  enterprises  as  motels,  restaurants  and  service 
stations.   These  areas  have  been  proposed  for  enlargement  in 
order  to  provide  needed  off-street  parking,  service  roads, 
loading  and  unloading  areas,  landscaping  and  buffering  zones 
to  protect  adjoining  incompatible  land  uses. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  SHOPPING  CENTERS 

Two  neighborhood  shopping  centers  have  been  proposed  in 
the  Land  Development  Plan.   Convenience  goods  such  as  foods, 
drugs,  and  personal  services  are  provided  in  these  centers. 
Each  center  will  have  the  recommended  minimum  site  of  ten 
acres  and  will  require  a  minimum  of  1,000  families  as  a  trade 
area.*   One  shopping  center  is  located  in  Neighborhood  II  just 
south  of  Interstate  85,  and  should  be  developed  before  1967. 
The  other  shopping  center  will  be  located  in  Neighborhood  IV 
off  Eagle  Mill  Road  and  the  proposed  outer  loop  on  the  south- 
west side  of  the  city.   According  to  the  population  projections 
for  1980  for  the  planning  area  there  should  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  families  to  support  these  two  centers. 


WHOLESALE 

Approximately  10  acres  have  been  proposed  for  wholesale 
activities.   They  are  located  in  three  areas  along  North 
Carolina  Route  273  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  planning  are>a. 
It  is  anticipated  that  this  acreage  should  be  sufficient  since 
Belmont  must  compete  with  Charlotte,  which  is  the  largest 
wholesale  center  in  the  Southeast. 


*L0CAL  PLANNING  ADMINISTRATION,  The  International  City  Manager's 
Association,  1959,  p.  136. 
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MANUFACTURING 

Four  areas  have  been  proposed  for  manufacturing  expan- 
sion.  Three  of  these  areas  are  located  in  the  outer  fringe 
since  a  greater  selection  of  sites  exists  there  and  they  are 
of  sufficient  size  to  satisfy  future  land  requirements.   All 
the  proposed  expansion  areas  involve  either  vacant  land  or 
blighted  residential  areas  that  will  require  demolition  in 
the  near  future.   In  all  cases,  the  compatibility  factor  was 
recognized,  and  in  the  case  of  adjoining  land  there  has  been 
ample  land  provided  for  buffering  zones.   The  textile  plants 
in  the  Belmont  area  are  classified  as  light  industry  and  not 
of  a  noxious  nature.   Therefore,  a  minimum  amount  of  buffer- 
ing area  will  be  required.   Existing  manufacturing  facilities 
have  been  maintained,  even  though  it  is  apparent  that  some 
are  approaching  extinction  as  functional  units.   It  is  hoped 
that  existing  plants  which  relocate  will  do  so  in  the  outer 
fringe  area  and  thus  provide  needed  acreage  for  future  resi- 
dential development  within  the  city.   This  also  will  eliminate 
the  intermingling  of  industry  and  residential  property  within 
the  corporate  limits. 

Most  of  the  textile  mills  in  the  Belmont  planning  area 
own  tracts  of  land  adjacent  to  their  present  plants.   As  a 
consequence,  much  of  the  industrial  expansion  areas  incorpor- 
ate this  land.   Excellent  manufacturing  sites  exist  on  the 
property  owned  by  Belmont  Abbey  College.   Although  this  land 
cannot  be  purchased  because  of  deed  restrictions,  it  can  be 
leased  on  a  long-term  basis  and  provide  a  significant 
amount  of  industrial  property  required  over  the  planning 
period. 

Expanded  manufacturing  sites  have  been  located  in  the 
proximity  of  both  railroad  and  road  transportation.  Industrial 
promotion  and  development  is  presently  enjoying  a  period  of 
enthusiastic  emphasis.   A  net  result  of  this  effort  has  been 
an  over-allocation  of  land  for  manufacturing  sites.   The 
study  of  a  number  of  cities  and  urban  areas  reveals  that  5  to 
7  per  cent  of  their  land  may  be  used  for  industry.   The  Land 
Development  Plan  includes  approximately  170  acres  for  manu- 
facturing as  shown  on  the  map,  and  there  is  another  110  acres 
available  on  the  Belmont  Abbey  property.   Thus,  roughly  5  per 
cent  of  the  land  area  has  been  reserved  for  manufacturing. 
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TRANSPORTATION  AND  UTILITIES 


TRANSPORTATION 

Two  railroads  traverse  the  Belmont  planning  area.   The 
Southern  Railroad  crosses  the  entire  planning  area  in  an  east- 
west  direction  and  the  Piedmont  Northern  Railroad  runs  north- 
south  from  Catawba  Street  to  the  one-mile  perimeter. 

The  Southern  Railroad  crosses  seven  major  thoroughfares 
in  an  east-west  direction  and  five  have  at-grade  crossings. 
Two  of  the  at-grade  crossings  involve  existing  thoroughfares 
and  three  proposed  thoroughfares.   All  five  at-grade  cross- 
ings either  are,  or  soon  will  be,  ma jor  traffic  conflict  points. 
A  proposal  is  made  in  the  preliminary  sketch  thoroughfare  plan 
to  either  overpass  or  underpass  these  thoroughfares  depending 
on  the  engineering  problems  involved.   An  especially  serious 
problem  exists  where  the  Southern  Railroad  crosses  Main  Street. 
These  crossings  in  the  heart  of  the  CBD  seriously  restrict  the 
flow  of  traffic.   It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  areas 
surrounding  the  present  at-grade  crossings  leave  much  to  be 
desired  from  an  aesthetic  viewpoint. 

A  thorough  discussion  of  highways  within  the  Belmont 
planning  area  will  be  covered  in  a  subsequent  section  of  this 
study  but  there  are  some  general  recommendations  that  can 
appropriately  be  made  at  this  time.   Presently,  no  comprehen- 
sive record  of  rights-of-way  exists.   Many  buildings  are  built 
directly  abutting  the  street  or  sidewalk  and.it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  than  an  encroachment  of  right s— of — wi&y  has  resulted. 
It  is  recommended  that  an  engineering  firm  be  engaged  to 
establish  rights-of-way;  otherwise,  legal  obstacles  will  pre- 
sent themselves  when  street  widenlngs  or  sidewalks  are  to  be 
constructed.   Without  accurate  records  of  rights-of-way  it 
will  be  virtually  impossible  to  describe  property  lines  on  a 
zoning  map. 

A  complete  evaluation  of  sidewalks  should  be  made  since 
a  cursory  examination  of  the  city  indicates  a  dearth  of  them. 
An  insufficient  complement  of  sidewalks  poses  a  serious  traf- 
fic hazard,  especially  for  children  going  to  or  returning  from 
school.   It  also  encourages  trespass  on  private  property,  which 
in  turn  can  generate  ill-will  among  the  residents  involved. 
The  Institution  of  subdivision  regulations  will  undoubtedly 
ameliorate  this  condition  , but  it  will  not  improve  the  condi- 
tion in  areas  already  developed. 
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Map  5  in  the  first  part  of  this  study  shows  the  paved  and 
unpaved  streets  within  the  planning  area.   It  is  evident  from 
this  map  that  a  street  paving  program  should  be  inaugurated  as 
part  of  a  Public  Improvements  Program.  The  internal  or  minor 
street  system  should  be  coordinated  with  the  Thoroughfare  Plan 
as  finally  adopted.   All  standards  for  streets  and  rights-of- 
way  should  conform  to  those  established  by  the  North  Carolina 
State  Highway  Commission.   These  standards  will  be  described 
in  a  following  chapter  devoted  to  the  preliminary  sketch  thor- 
oughfare plan. 

At  present  the  CBD  presents  the  most  pressing  parking 
problem.   A  lack  of  off-street  parking  necessitates  metered 
parking  on  both  Main  and  Catawba  Streets  within  the  CBD. 
Neither  private  nor  municipal  off-street  parking  is  adequate, 
and  it  is  recommended  that  additional  property  be  acquired  by 
the  city  to  construct  paved  and  well-lighted  municipal  parking 
lots.   It  is  also  incumbent  on  the  downtown  merchants  to  en- 
large and  improve  their  parking  facilities.   Additional  park- 
ing facilities  must  be  provided  by  these  groups  before  on- 
street  parking  can  be  prohibited. 

Consideration  of  a  street-naming  and  numbering  program 
should  be  made.   Street  signs  at  present  are  inadequate  in 
height  and  easily  obstructed  by  vehicles.   In  many  cases  they 
are  either  non-existent  or  the  street  names  are  partially  or 
wholly  obliterated. 


UTILITIES 

Water  Supply 

The  potential  demand  on  the  water  supply  system  should 
be  related  directly  to  population  and  expressed  gallons  per 
day  (gpd).   The  present  water  filtration  plant  has  a  capacity 
of  5  million  gallons  per  day.   Water  consumption  figures  for 
1964  revealed  the  service  load  to  be  1,000,000  gallons  per 
day  for  domestic  consumption  and  2,000,000  gallons  per  day 
for  industry.   The  total  population  gain  for  the  planning 
area  by  1980  is  projected  to  be  1,449;  thus,  an  additional 
72,450  gallons  per  day  will  be  added  to  the  present  service 
load.   In  the  design  of  the  water  supply  system,  account  must 
be  taken  of  the  probable  peak  hour  demand,  which  is  generally 
controlled  by  domestic  and  industrial  demand  plus  "fire  flow", 
or  the  volume  used  in  fighting  a  major  fire.*   The  "fire 
flow"  demand  would  be  1,890,000  gallons  per  day  for  the  Belmont 
planning  area.   Table  16  shows  the  capability  of  the  present 
water  supply  system  and  Map  12  shows  the  existing  water  system 
and  proposed  service  areas. 

*MUNICIPAL  FIRE  ADMINISTRATION,  International  City  Manager's 
Association,  Third  Edition,  1959,  p.  121. 
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TABLE  16     CAPABILITY  OF  BELMONT'S  WATER  SYSTEM 

3,000,000  gpd  -  peak  load 
1,890,000  gpd  -  fire  flow 

72,450  gpd  -  population  growth  by  1980 

4,962,450  gpd  =  Total 


With  a  present  capacity  of  5,000,000  gallons  per  day,  the 
water  supply  system  will  be  adequate  until  1980.   There  is 
presently  a  potential  water  supply  to  furnish  consumers  expected 
in  the  planning  area  until  1980. 


Sanitary  Sewers 

Municipal  engineers  in  urban  areas  estimate  that  a  sewage 
treatment  plant  should  be  planned  on  the  basis  of  75  to  100 
gpd  for  domestic  sewage.   Each  community  reflects  differences 
which  include  the  degree  of  industrial  development,  population 
density,  size  of  residential  lots  and  per  capita  water  con- 
sumption. 

Map  13  shows  the  existing  sewer  lines,  existing  force 
mains,  proposed  outfalls,  pump  stations,  proposed  new  treatment 
plant  and  proposed  service  areas.   As  previously  noted,  the 
average  daily  sewage  discharge  amounts  to  2,000,000  gallons 
for  industry  and  1,000,000  gallons  per  day  for  domestic  uses. 
The  newly  approved  sewage  plant  with  a  4,000,000  gpd  will 
adequately  serve  the  requirements  of  the  planning  area  until 
1980  and  still  maintain  a  safety  factor  of  250,000  gpd.  The 
proposed  plant  should  be  operational  by  1967. 

Maps  are  not  available  for  an  appraisal  of  the  storm 
sewerage  system.   Since  there  are  some  flooding  conditions  in 
the  area,  it  is  recommended  that  an  engineering  study  be  under- 
taken to  map  the  storm  sewerage  system,  and  include  recommenda- 
tions to  correct  the  present  flooding  conditions. 


Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

Marginal  land  adjacent  to  the  proposed  sewage  disposal 
plant  could  be  utilized  for  either  a  landfill  or  an  incinerator 
plant.   A  properly  operated  landfill  would  not  be  unsightly  or 
unsanitary.   It  can  appropriately  be  used  to  reclaim  the  land 
along  the  banks  of  the  Catawba  River.   An  incinerator  reduces 
the  volume  of  raw  refuse  approximately  75  per  cent.   It  then 
is  inert  and  may  be  used  in  land  filling  adjacent  to  the  plant. 
However,  the  initial  and  operating  costs  are  considerably  higher 
than  those  of  a  sanitary  landfill. 
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TABLE  16     CAPABILITY  OF  BELMONT'S  WATER  SYSTEM 

3,000,000  gpd  -  peak  load 
1,890,000  gpd  -  fire  flow 

72,450  gpd  -  population  growth  by  1980 

4,962,450  gpd  -  Total 


With  a  present  capacity  of  5,000,000  gallons  per  day,  the 
water  supply  system  will  be  adequate  until  1980.   There  is 
presently  a  potential  water  supply  to  furnish  consumers  expected 
in  the  planning  area  until  1980. 


Sanitary  Sewers 

Municipal  engineers  in  urban  areas  estimate  that  a  sewage 
treatment  plant  should  be  planned  on  the  basis  of  75  to  100 
gpd  for  domestic  sewage.   Each  community  reflects  differences 
which  include  the  degree  of  industrial  development,  population 
density,  size  of  residential  lots  and  per  capita  water  con- 
sumption. 

Map  13  shows  the  existing  sewer  lines,  existing  force 
mains,  proposed  outfalls,  pump  stations,  proposed  new  treatment 
plant  and  proposed  service  areas.   As  previously  noted,  the 
average  daily  sewage  discharge  amounts  to  2,000,000  gallons 
for  industry  and  1,000,000  gallons  per  day  for  domestic  uses. 
The  newly  approved  sewage  plant  with  a  4,000,000  gpd  will 
adequately  serve  the  requirements  of  the  planning  area  until 
1980  and  still  maintain  a  safety  factor  of  250,000  gpd.  The 
proposed  plant  should  be  operational  by  1967. 

Maps  are  not  available  for  an  appraisal  of  the  storm 
sewerage  system.   Since  there  are  some  flooding  conditions  in 
the  area,  it  is  recommended  that  an  engineering  study  be  under- 
taken to  map  the  storm  sewerage  system,  and  include  recommenda- 
tions to  correct  the  present  flooding  conditions. 


Refuse  Collection  and  Disposal 

Marginal  land  adjacent  to  the  proposed  sewage  disposal 
plant  could  be  utilized  for  either  a  landfill  or  an  incinerator 
plant.   A  properly  operated  landfill  would  not  be  unsightly  or 
unsanitary.   It  can  appropriately  be  used  to  reclaim  the  land 
along  the  banks  of  the  Catawba  River.   An  incinerator  reduces 
the  volume  of  raw  refuse  approximately  75  per  cent.   It  then 
is  inert  and  may  be  used  in  land  filling  adjacent  to  the  plant. 
However,  the  initial  and  operating  costs  are  considerably  higher 
than  those  of  a  sanitary  landfill. 
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GOVERNMENTAL, 

The  majority  of  land  allocated  in  this  category  is  con- 
fined to  proposed  public  schools  and  municipal  buildings. 
Much  of  the  rationale  for  planning  schools  in  Belmont  was 
derived  from  a  school  survey  conducted  by  the  Division  of 
School  Planning j  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  Gaston  County  in  1965  and  a  personal  interview  with 
the  Superintendent  of  Gaston  County  Public  Schools. 

A  quote  from  the  school  survey,  and  one  which  was  upheld 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  is  as  follows:   "All 
facilities  -~  a  union  school  that  does  not  have  adequate 
secondary  facilities®   Long-range  use  should  be  determined. 
Undoubtedly  this  plant  should  be  used  for  elementary  instruc- 
tion*"* 

On  the  basis  of  this  thoroughly  documented  survey  the 
Planning  Board  will  use  some  of  its  proposals.   The  Reid 
School  will  be  converted  to  an  elementary  school  with  grades 
1  through  8,  and  the  East  Belmont  elementary  school  needs  at- 
tention.  Probably?  East  Belmont  elementary  school  will  be 
razed  and  a  more  modern  school  built  on  the  same  site*  These 
two  schools  serve  Neighborhoods  I  and  II.   New  elementary 
schools  are  proposed  to  serve  Neighborhoods  III  and  IV.  Only 
one  of  these  schools  Will  be  needed  during  the  planning  period 
to  replace  the  outdated  Belmont  Central  Elementary  School. 
School  sites  should  be  purchased  before  they  are  needed  and 
this  report  will  also  recommend  suitable  sites  for  the  other 
elementary  school  which  may  be  needed  in  the  future.   Adequate 
school  sites  are  difficult  to  obtain  after  an  area  becomes 
built  up.   The  Belmont  schools  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Gaston  County  School  System  and  bus  service  is  provided 
for  the  students.   Consequently,  the  desirable  walking  distance 
of  one-half  mile  for  all  school  children  attending  elementary 
schools  becomes  irrelevant. 

Additional  acreage  was  proposed  for  both  Belmont  Junior 
High  School  and  Belmont  Senior  High  School  to  elevate  them  to 
desired  standards  as  expressed  earlier. 


*SCHOOL  SURVEY,  Division  of  School  Planning,  N.  C.  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  1965,  p.  37.   Also,  Mr.  Hunter  Huss, 
Superintendent  of  Gaston  County  Public  Schools. 
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The  present  municipal  plant  on  Main  Street  consists  of 
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first  floor  of  the  other  is  the  police  headquarters. 


It  is  proposed  that  the  present  post  office  be  utilized 
for  a  future  municipal  parking  lot  site  since  a  new  post 
office  has  been  proposed  for  the  corner  of  Woodrow  and  Glen- 
wood  Streets.   This  proposal  is  based  on  information  received 
from  the  U .  S.  Post  Office  authorities*   Such  a  lot  within 
the  central  core  area  would  relieve  a  serious  off-street 
parking  problem  around  existing  buildings. 
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Additional  land  has  been  reserved  adjacent  to  the  exist- 
ing County  Library.   This  would  provide  land  for  expansion, 
landscaping  and  additional  off-street  parking  when  required. 
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The  present  municipal  plant  on  Main  Street  consists  of 
two  buildings,  housing  various  municipal  offices  and  a  fire 
station.  To  the  rear  of  one  is  a  new  city  jail,  and  on  the 
first  floor  ©f  the  other  is  the  police  headquarters. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  present  post  office  be  utilized 
for  a  future  municipal  parking  lot  site  since  a  new  post 
office  has  been  proposed  for  the  corner  of  Woodrow  and  Glen- 
wood  Streets.   This  proposal  is  based  on  information  received 
from  the  U.  S.  Post  Office  authorities.   Such  a  lot  within 
the  central  core  area  would  relieve  a  serious  off-street 
parking  problem  around  existing  buildings. 
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Additional  land  has  been  reserved  adjacent  to  the  exist- 
ing County  Library.   This  would  provide  land  for  expansion, 
landscaping  and  additional  off-street  parking  when  required. 
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BUSINESS  SERVICES 

Three  existing  business  services  have  been  proposed  for 
expansion.   They  are  located  along  Wilkinson  Boulevard  and 
integrated  with  other  commercial  activity.   Five  acres  have 
been  proposed  adjacent  to  existing  business  services  located 
on  North  Carolina  Route  273  at  the  northern  border  of  the 
planning  area.   This  should  be  an  excellent  site  for  warehous- 
ing and  storage  services.   Future  activities  such  as  new 
services,  credit  agencies,  employment  services,  etc.,  should 
be  located  in  the  CBD  or  neighborhood  shopping  centers. 


CULTURAL  AND  RECREATION 

A  proposal  to  achieve  a  better  balance  between  municipal 
and  private  recreation  has  been  incorporated  in  the  Land 
Development  Plan. 

The  shoreline  of  the  Catawba  River  has  an  excellent 
potential  as  a  recreation  area.   In  recognition  of  this  fact, 
an  area  of  approximately  40  acres  has  been  allocated  for  a 
park  and  marina.   An  expansion  of  the  present  Lake  Wylie 
development  has  been  suggested.   This  area  could  provide 
fishing  and  swimming  facilities. 

Two  city  parks  have  been  proposed.   One  should  be  located 
in  the  southwest  portion  of  the  planning  area  bordering  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Catawba  River.   This  includes  an  area  of 
approximately  25  acres  and  is  readily  accessible  by  automobile 
via  Armstrong  Ford  Road  and  the  proposed  outer  loop  road.  The 
other  city  park  should  be  located  in  the  northeast  part  of  the 
planning  area  and  utilize  approximately  12  acres.   The  north- 
ern half  of  the  planning  area  is  less  densely  populated  and 
future  residential  growth  will  be  less  than  in  the  southern 
half.   Consequently,  the  proposed  park  area  is  considerably 
smaller  than  in  the  southern  half. 

Two  neighborhood  parks  have  been  proposed  encompassing 
approximately  10  acres  all  together.   One  is  located  in  the 
northwest  quadrant  of  the  planning  area  and  consists  of  about 
six  acres;  the  other  in  the  southwest,  consists  of  approxi- 
mately four  acres:   Both  are  located  in  densely  populated 
areas  and  should  be  accessible  by  foot  for  the  surrounding 
re  sident s . 

Davis  Park  has  been  maintained  to  furnish  an  area  for 
night  football  and  baseball.   This  area  also  is  desirable  for 
other  types  of  outdoor  assemblies.   The  adjoining  tennis 
courts  also  add  to  the  desirability  of  this  area  for  recreation 
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Approximately  four  acres  adjoining  Acme  Spinning  Mill  in 
the  northwest  portion  of  the  planning  area  has  been  proposed 
as  a  park.   This  should  provide  the  needed  recreation  space 
for  a  section  that  is  somewhat  isolated  from  the  central  city. 
The  four  acres  proposed  presently  are  devoted  to  a  green  area 
for  mill  employees  and  are  privately-owned. 

An  expansion  of  approximately  two  acres  has  been  recom- 
mended for  Stowe  Park  which  is  located  adjacent  to  the  central 
business  district.   The  eventual  removal  of  residences  in  this 
area  and  the  razing  of  two  service  stations  should  materially 
add  to  the  beauty  and  enjoyment  of  the  CBD. 

Cultural  activities  are  largely  provided  by  churches  and 
civic  groups  in  the  Belmont  area.   The  existing  American 
Legion  building  provides  sufficient  facilities  for  most  civic 
meetings  and  the  abundance  of  fine  churches  in  the  area  pro- 
vides additional  facilities.   Since  Belmont  is  located  near 
Gastonia  and  Charlotte  there  is  every  opportunity  for  resi- 
dents of  the  area  to  participate  in  the  cultural  advantages 
of  these  two  cities. 


MARGINAL  LAND 


Approximately  35  acres  have  been  designated  as  marginal 
land.   They  are  located  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  planning 
area  along  the  Catawba  River.   This  area  could  be  utilized  as 
a  city  landfill  so  that  the  eventual  reclamation  of  the 
property  would  be  possible. 
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CHAPTER  X 
THE  SKETCH  THOROUGHFARE  PLAN 

A  Land  Development  Plan  involves  three  major  components 
consisting  of  the  Land  Development  Plan  proper,  a  Community 
Facilities  Plan  and  a  major  thoroughfare  plan.   The  movement 
of  goods  and  people  in  an  area  constitute  the  circulation 
system.   The  various  land  uses  must  in  turn  be  correlated  with 
the  circulation  system  that  will  serve  them.   Finally,  the 
Community  Facilities  Plan  details  proposals  for  the  public 
usage  of  land  that  will  make  the  Land  Development  Plan  oper- 
ational.  Major  thoroughfares  provide  demarcation  lines  between 
land  use  areas  where  natural  boundaries  do  not  exist  and  in 
most  cases  they  define  the  boundaries  of  neighborhoods  within 
a  city.   As  the  city  develops  the  circulation  system  becomes 
the  reference  point  for  improvements  and  extensions  of  the 
system  itself . 

An  effective  circulation  system  should  conform  to  the 
following  basic  principles: 

1.  The  system  should  be  composed  of  local,  collector, 
arterial  and  freeway-type  arteries. 

2.  Collector,  arterial  and  freeway-type  arteries  should 
follow  the  boundaries  of  residential  neighborhoods 
rather  than  crossing  them  internally.   A  minimum 
distance  of  one-half  mile  should  separate  these 
traffic  ways  except  in  areas  of  high  population  or 
commercial  density. 

3.  The  circulation  system  should  be  coordinated  with 
those  of  adjoining  cities,  counties  and  with  the 
State  system  of  highways. 

4.  Major  thoroughfares  carrying  opposing  flows  of 
traffic  should  be  provided  with  dividing  or  median 
strips,  if  possible. 

5.  Grade  separations  should  be  utilized  at  intersection 
conflict  points. 
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6.  Streets  and  rights-of-way  should  conform  t 
following  standards: 

Width 

Local  streets        24-48  feet        50-60  feet 

Collector  streets    40-48  feet        60-80  feet 

Arterial  streets     48-60  feet  100-200  feet 

Freeways  48-60  feet  150-200  feet 

7.  Thoroughfares  should  be  provided  with  directional 
signs  and  route  signs  which  are  plainly  visible 
day  and  night. 

8.  Abutting  property  on  major  thoroughfares  should  be 
provided  with  service  roads  where  access  and  egress 
to  adjoining  property  is  frequent.   They  should  not 
interfere  with  through  traffic. 

9.  Major  and  secondary  roads  should  be  landscaped  on 
both  sides  wherever  possible. 


Annual  Average  Daily  24-Hour  Traffic 
Volumes  on  Hard  Surfaced  Roads  -  1964 

The  most  travelled  roads  in  the  planning  area  are 
Interstate  85  and  Wilkinson  Boulevard  carrying  traffic  through 
the  northern  portion  of  the  area  to  Charlotte  and  surrounding 
sections.   (Map  14).   Actually,  the  two  maj@r  roads  which 
affect  Belmont  the  most  are  old  N.  C.  Route  7  and  N.  C.  Route 
273,  both  of  which  bring  the  majority  of  the  traffic  into  the 
city.   The  central  business  district  (CBD)  is  the  most  con- 
gested area  with  over  8,200  vehicles  circulating  through  the 
core  area. 

The  proposed  changes  in  the  existing  thoroughfare  system 
of  Belmont  are  as  follows: 

MAJOR  ROADS 

1.   The  outer  loop  thoroughfare  as  proposed  by  the 
North  Carolina  Highway  Commission  utilizes  the 
following  existing  thoroughfares:   Lakewood 
Road,  Eagle  Mill  Road,  Stowe  Road,  Tenth  Street, 
Catawba  Street  and  North  Carolina  Route  7. 
These  thoroughfares  are  joined  by  proposed 
connecting  links  of  roads.   The  proposed  pre- 
liminary sketch  thoroughfare  plan  map  accompany- 
ing this  report  will  fully  detail  the  proposals 
herein  described. 
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The  most  travelled  roads  in  the  planning  area  are 
Interstate  85  and  Wilkinson  Boulevard  carrying  traffic  through 
the  northern  portion  of  the  area  to  Charlotte  and  surrounding 
sections.   (Map  14).   Actually,  the  two  major  roads  which 
affect  Belmont  the  most  are  old  N.  C.  Route  7  and  N.  C.  Route 
273,  both  of  which  bring  the  majority  of  the  traffic  into  the 
city.   The  central  business  district  (CBD)  is  the  most  con- 
gested area  with  over  8,200  vehicles  circulating  through  the 
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The  proposed  changes  in  the  existing  thoroughfare  system 
Belmont  are  as  follows: 


MAJOR  ROADS 
1. 


The  outer  loop  thoroughfare  as  proposed  by  the 
North  Carolina  Highway  Commission  utilizes  the 
following  existing  thoroughfares:   Lakewood 
Road,  Eagle  Mill  Road,  Stowe  Road,  Tenth  Street, 
Catawba  Street  and  North  Carolina  Route  7. 
These  thoroughfares  are  joined  by  proposed 
connecting  links  of  roads.   The  proposed  pre- 
liminary sketch  thoroughfare  plan  map  accompany- 
ing this  report  will  fully  detail  the  proposals 
herein  described. 
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2.   An  inner  loop  road  has  been  proposed  with  a 

distance  of  approximately  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  separating  the  inner  and  outer  loops.  The 
following  existing  thoroughfares  have  been 
utilized  in  the  formation  of  the  inner  loop: 
Eagle  Mill  Road,  Mason  Street,  U.  S.  Route  85, 
North  Carolina  Route  273  and  Pine  Street.   A 
series  of  proposed  roads  will  link  the  existing 
roads. 


ARTERIALS 


1.  Existing  Central  Avenue  provides  an  arterial  in 
a  north-south  direction. 

2.  Existing  Armstrong  Ford  Road  provides  an  arterial 
running  generally  east-west. 

3.  Existing  Wilkinson  Boulevard  exists  as  an 
arterial  traversing  the  entire  planning  area 
on  an  east-west  course. 

4.  Catawba  Street  exists  as  another  arterial 
serving  the  eastern  half  of  the  planning  area. 

5.  McAdenville  Road  serves  as  an  existing  east- 
west  arterial  for  the  northwestern  portion  of 
the  planning  area. 


CONNECTORS 

1.  Hillcrest  Drive  presently  connects  Central 
Avenue,  which  is  a  north-south  arterial,  with 
Armstrong  Ford  Road,  which  is  an  east-west 
arterial . 

2.  Sixth  Street  connects  Wilkinson  Boulevard  and 
Catawba  Avenue,  which  aret east-west  arterials. 

3.  Woodrow  Avenue  with  proposed  extensions  will 
connect  the  inner  loop  and  also  Central  Avenue 
which  is  a  north-south  arterial. 

CENTRAL  BUSINESS  DISTRICT  TRAFFIC  PATTERN 

1.  Extension  of  Park  Street  and  connections  with 
Pine  Street. 

2.  Extension  of  Myrtle  Street  from  South  Main 
Street  to  the  proposed  extension  of  Park  Street 

3.  Utilizing  Main  Street  as  the  western  border  of 
the  central  business  district. 
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The  proposals  for  the  CBD  allow  for  a  peripheral  route 
around  it.   This  will  permit  traffic  not  wanting  to  enter  the 
area  to  circumvent  it.   The  net  result  will  be  less  traffic 
congestion  in  the  business  area.   The  proposals  go  along  with 
what  the  North  Carolina  Highway  Commission  has  recommended  in 
their  inner  loop  system  for  Belmont.   Map  15  portrays  the 
proposed  preliminary  sketch  thoroughfare  plan  for  the  planning 
area . 


RAILROADS 

As  previously  noted,  the  Southern  Railroad  traverses  the 
entire  planning  area  in  an  east-west  direction.   As  shown  on 
the  Land  Development  Plan  map,  four  underpasses  or  overpasses 
have  been  proposed.   They  are  located  at  major  traffic  conflict 
points  and  concern  the  following  streets:   Eagle  Mill  Road, 
the  proposed  extension  of  Eagle  Mill  Road,  Main  Street,  the 
proposed  extension  of  Park  Street.  Determination  of  whether 
these  streets  are  underpasses  or  overpasses  will  depend  on  the 
engineering  problems  involved.   Proposed  overpassing  or  under- 
passing  of  Wilkinson  Boulevard,  Old  North  Carolina  Route  273 
and  Stanley-Hickory  Grove  Road,  is  also  recommended.   Since 
the  operation  of  the  railroad  facilities  is  intimately  con- 
nected to  the  thoroughfare  plan  and  the  general  development 
of  the  city,  it  is  of  utmost  importance  that  a  long-range 
grade  separation  program  be  completed.   The  community  must  be 
advised  far  in  advance  regarding  the  proposed  grade  separa- 
tions so  that  public  and  private  development  can  proceed  with 
these  proposals. 

It  is  suggested  the  railroads  concerned  be  apprised  of 
the  Land  Development  Plan  for  Belmont  as  finally  adopted. 
This  will  allow  for  a  cooperative  effort  between  the  units  of 
government  involved  and  the  railroads  in  establishing  adequate 
crossings  in  the  future.   An  understanding  of  the  Land  Devel- 
opment Plan  by  all  concerned  will  also  allow  for  corrective 
measures  at  existing  grade  crossings  based  on  the  planned 
growth  of  Belmont.   The  Preliminary  Sketch  Thoroughfare  Plan 
indicates  the  existing  and  proposed  overpasses  and  underpasses. 
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CHAPTER  XI  IMPLEMENTATION  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


CHAPTER  XI 
IMPLEMENTATION  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


The  Land  Development  Plan  for  the  Belmont  planning  area  is 
merely  tentative.   Until  such  time  as  the  Town  Board  adopts  the 
plan  it  has  no  official  recognition.   However,  when  it  is 
officially  adopted  it  should  serve  as  a  generalized  guide  for 
land  development. 

A  conversion  from  this  interim-type  program  is  only  poss- 
ible through  implementation  of  the  elements  that  constitute  a 
comprehensive  plan.   The  following  material  will  concern  itself 
with  these  elements. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

Subdivision  Regulations 

A  subdivision  regulation  ordinance  should  provide  for  the 
orderly  development  of  new  residential  areas  by  the  coordina- 
tion of  streets  within  proposed  subdivisions  with  existing  or 
planned  streets;  by  the  dedication  or  reservation  of  rights-of- 
way  and  easements  for  streets  and  utility  purposes;  and  by  the 
provision  of  adequate  monumenta t ion  and  Utility  systems.   The 
overall  purpose  of  these  regulations  is  to  create  conditions 
conducive  to  public  health,  safety  and  the  general  welfare. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  subdivision  regulation 
ordinance  in  force  in  Belmont.   Minimum  standards  covering 
some  aspects  of  a  comprehensive  ordinance  are  now  contained  in 
various  policy  statements.   This  approach  is  largely  ineffective 
since  it  fails  to  include  all  of  the  controls  necessary.   It 
should  be  possible  for  a  subdivider  to  consult  one  comprehen- 
sive subdivision  regulation  ordinance.   This  would  obviate  mis- 
understanding and  oversight  of  uncoordinated  policies  and 
ordinance  s . 

A  preliminary  draft  of  a  subdivision  regulation  ordinance 
has  been  prepared  and  legislative  approval  should  be  forthcoming 
by  the  time  the  Land  Development  Plan  is  adopted. 
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Zoning  Regulations 

Zoning  is  a  process  by  which  a  city  or  county  is  divided 
into  districts,  within  which  the  use  of  land  and  buildingss 
the  height  and  bulk  of  buildings,  the  size  of  required  yards 
and  the  population  density  are  regulated.   Regulations  may  vary 
from  district  to  district,  but  within  each  district  they  must 
be  uniform.   Zoning  is  one  of  the  major  legal  devices  by  which 
a  plan  for  a  community's  development  may  be  effectuated. 

A  special  purpose  act  authorizes  airport  zoning  by  cities 
and  counties  to  restrict  the  height  of  structures  in  aircraft 
landing  and  take-off  paths.   Another  provides  for  cities  and 
counties  to  zone  areas  subject  to  flooding  and  other  natural 
disasters  so  as  to  minimize  damage  therefrom. 

Presently,  no  comprehensive  zoning  ordinance  exists  in 
Belmont.   An  intermixture  of  incompatible  land  uses  has  devel- 
oped through  a  lack  of  such  zoning  controls.   The  present  con- 
tract with  the  City  of  Belmont  provides  for  the  creation  of  a 
zoning  ordinance.   This  ordinance  will  be  predicated  on  the 
Land  Development  Planj  with  reasonable  and  diligent  enforcement 
it  should  make  the  Land  Development  Plan  a  living  instrument., 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  proposed  zoning  ordinance  will 
not  be  retroactive.   However,  it  will  forestall  future  undesir- 
able land  use  arrangements  and  permit  each  area  to  develop 
according  to  its  highest  and  best  use. 

The  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  for  subdivision  and 
zoning,  which  extends  one  mile  from  the  corporate  limits,  will 
help  guide  land  development  in  those  areas,  parts  of  which  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  annexed  during  the  next  twenty  years. 


Building  and  Housing  Codes 

Building  codes  provide  standards  for  structural  strength 
and  establish  precautions  for  fire,  safety,  plumbing  and 
electrical  installations.   These  regulations  pertain  to  new 
structures  rather  than  existing  ones  and  as  a  consequence  are 
ineffective  in  controlling  blight  in  older  neighborhoods. 

Housing  codes  specify  minimum  amounts  of  space  per  occu- 
pant, sanitary  facilities,  lighting  and  heating.  These  codes 
apply  to  both  new  and  existing  housing. 

Presently,  the  City  of  Belmont  has  no  building  or  minimum 
housing  codes.   Recently  Gaston  County  adopted  a  separate  build- 
ing code  for  the  county.   This  covers  enforcement  of  both  build- 
ing codes  and  minimum  housing  standards..   It  should  be  kept  in 
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mind  that  this  only  entails  minimum  standards  as  provided  by 
the  State  Building  Code.   It  is  suggested  that  Belmont  adopt 
building  and  minimum  housing  codes  for  the  city  itself.   Con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  going  beyond  minimum  standards 
as  prescribed  by  the  State  and  County.   A  building  inspector 
should  be  appointed  to  enforce  these  codes  upon  their  adoption. 
Enforcement  of  these  codes  is  the  keystone  of  good  development, 
and  it  is  apparent  that  the  county  cannot  enforce  the  codes 
adequately  with  the  limited  personnel  involved. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  has  the  responsibility  of  en- 
forcing laws  and  regulations  regarding  the  sanitation  of  pub- 
lic eating  places.   Plans  and  specifications  for  the  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  community  water  supplies  and  sewage 
disposal  facilities  must  also  be  presented  to  the  State  Board 
of  Health  for  approval.   Although  health  laws  and  regulations 
are  not  considered  part  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Building 
Code,  they  are  cited  here  for  informational  purposes  only. 
Reference  to  these  laws  and  regulations  should  be  included  in 
the  Building  and  Minimum  Housing  Codes. 


Public  Housing 

State  law  authorizes  municipalities  to  create  local  hous- 
ing authorities.   Theselocal  bodies  both  build. and  manage 
public  housing  projects.   Public  housing  plays  a  major  role 
in  connection  with  urban  renewal  projects. 

Since  an  urban  renewal  program  has  been  recommended  in  the 
Land  Development  Plan  it  would  be  advisable  that  a  Redevelopment 
Commission  be  established  as  provided  for  under  the  General 
Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  Chapter  160,  Article  37.   This 
commission  may  be  created  by  the  municipal  legislative  body  to 
act  as  agent  for  the  State  or  Federal  governments,  or  any  of 
their  instrumentalities  or  agencies,  for  the  elimination  of 
blight  within  the  corporate  limits  of  a  given  municipality. 
Close  cooperation  between  this  commission  and  the  Planning 
Board  is  imperative.   The  availability  of  housing  for  persons 
displaced  from  urban  renewal  areas  and  the  selection  of  sites 
are  two  areas  where  the  Planning  Board  can  be  of  assistance. 
The  actual  selection  of  redevelopment  sites  is  determined  by 
the  Planning  Board  as  specified  by  law.   The  relocation  of 
persons  displaced  from  redevelopment  areas  can  best  be  achieved 
by  the  construction  of  low  rent  public  housing  units  prior  to 
the  execution  of  the  clearance  project.   Such  low  rent  public 
housing  is  the  only  type  of  decent  housing  which  most  impover- 
ished segments  of  the  population  can  afford. 
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Urban  Renewal 

North  Carolina  empowers  any  incorporated  city  or  town  to 
create  an  Urban  Renewal  Commission  which  may  act  as  an  agent 
of  the  Federal  or  State  government  or  any  of  its  instrumental- 
ities or  agencies  to  prepare  and  recommend  redevelopment  plans 
to  the  governing  body  of  the  municipality  and  to  undertake  and 
implement  redevelopment  projects  within  their  jurisdiction. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1954  requires  the  formulation  of  a 
"workable  program"  as  the  first  step  in  acquiring  federal  urban 
renewal  assistance  funds.   The  workable  program  has  seven 
elements : 

1.  Adoption  of  adequate  minimum  standards  of  health, 
sanitation  and  safety  through  a  comprehensive 
system  of  codes  and  ordinances  effectively  enforced. 

2.  Formulation  of  a  "comprehensive  community  plan"  or 
a  "general  plan"  implying  long-range  concepts  and 
including  land  use,  thoroughfare  and  community 
facilities  plans;  a  public  improvements  program; 
and  zoning  and  subdivision  regulations. 

3.  Identification  of  blighted  neighborhoods  and  an 
analysis  of  the  extent  and  intensity  of  blight  and 
causes  of  deterioration  to  aid  in  delineation  of 
areas  for  clearance  or  other  remedial  action. 

4.  Setting  up  an  adequate  organizations  including 
legal  authority  to  carry  on  the  urban  renewal 
program. 

5.  Development  of  means  for  meeting  the  financial 
obligations  and  requirements  for  carrying  out 
the  program. 

6.  Provision  of  decent,  sanitary  housing  for  all 
families  displaced  by  urban  renewal  or  other 
governmental  activities. 

7.  Development  of  active  citizen  support  and 
understanding  of  the  urban  renewal  program. 

Additional  planning  work  which  must  be  accomplished  in 
Belmont  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  "workable  program" 
are:   a  neighborhood  analysis,  community  facilities  plan  and 
a  public  improvements  program.   Any  city  that  is  dedicated  to 
the  elimination  of  slums  and  the  prevention  of  blight  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  planning  techniques  suggested,  whether 
or  not  they  intend  to  apply  for  Federal  aid  in  the  immediate 
future . 
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The  foregoing  material  has  been  a  description  of  the 
major  legal  controls  and  Federal  aid  programs  which  may  be 
exercised  by  a  municipality.   In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
tools  of  implementation  there  are  direct   actions  which  can 
be  instituted  to  fulfill  the  Land  Development  Plan's  promise. 
Two  of  the  most  useful  direct   action  tools  are: 

Public  Participation 

Citizen  support  and  concern  can  be  one  of  the  best  allies 
in  effectuating  the  Land  Development  Plan.   All  facets  of 
the  community  should  participate.   Leaders  of  industry, 
professions,  labor,  welfare,  religious  and  educational 
interests  should  be  enlisted.   Minority  groups  should  be 
encouraged  to  participate  in  planning  decisions  for  they 
often  are  the  ones  most  vitally  affected.   A  continuous 
educational  program  should  be  conducted  through  the 
press,  radio,  television  and  public  meetings  in  order  to 
apprise  the  public  of  community  activities. 


Public  Works  Program 

When  long-term  objectives  have  been  determined  and  the 
need  for  services  ascertained  they  should  be  formulated 
into  a  long-term  public  works  program  with  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  the  capital  improvements  that  will  be 
required  if  services  are  to  be  rendered  in  conformity 
with  long-term  objectives.   A  long-term  public  works 
program  is  a  form  of  policy  statement  reflecting  the 
goals  of  the  community  which  balances  future  expenditures 
against  future  revenues.   The  long-term  public  works 
program  should  be  confined  to  general  terms  rather  than 
an  itemization  of  expenditures  and  any  project  undertaken 
after  the  first  five  years  would  be  considered  long-range 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The  General  Land  Development  Plan  which  has  been  set  forth 
should  act  as  a  guide  to  the  orderly  development  of  Belmont. 
Inherent  in  the  plan  is  the  promotion  of  the  health,  safety, 
welfare  and  convenience  of  the  community.  It  has  as  its  goal 
the  charting  of  a  course  which  will  allow  for  the  growth  and 
change  that  will  surely  occur  during  the  ensuing  twenty  years. 
It  organizes  and  coordinates  the  various  land  use  relation- 
ships within  the  community  and  expresses  the  desires  and 
aspirations  of  the  citizens.   It  is  the  welding  of  the  social, 
economic  and  geographic  properties  of  the  city  into  one  identi- 
fiable whole. 

Although  the  five  planning  studies  which  will  be  completed 
by  November  24,  1966,  constitute  a  substantial  portion  of  a 
comprehensive  plan,  their  completion  by  no  means  implies  that 
all   the  planning  work  for  Belmont  has  been  concluded.   Plan- 
ning is  a  continuous  process.   A  re-evaluation  of  the  plan  must 
be  made  as  time  and  events  affect  the  community. 

A  truly  comprehensive  plan  involves  the  study  of  all  the 
component  parts  of  the  General  Plan.   Some  of  the  studies 
would  investigate  such  factors  as  recreation,  the  central 
business  district,  community  facilities,  public  improvements 
program,  capital  budget,  thoroughfares,  neighborhood  analyses, 
and  many  other. 

The  following  is  a  breakdown  by  land  use  classification 
of  recommended  short  and  long-range  projects.   Short-range 
projects  should  have  the  capability  of  being  completed  within 
a  period  of  one  to  six  years. 

RESIDENTIAL 

Short  Range 

1.  Subdivision  regulations. 

2.  Zoning  ordinance. 

3.  Storm  and  sanitary  sewer  mapping  by  an  engineering 
firm. 

4.  Institution  of  street  paving  and  resurfacing  program. 

5.  Inauguration  of  a  sidewalk  program. 

6.  Commencement  of  a  street  lighting  program. 

7.  Establishment  of  City  Building  Code  and  Minimum  Hous- 
ing Code  and  provision  for  inspection  and  enforcement. 
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Long-Range 

1.  Implementation  of  a  residential  street  system  properly 
coordinated  with  the  finally  adopted  Thoroughfare 
Plan. 

2.  Establish  right-of-way  lines  as  a  matter  of  record. 

3.  Redevelop  residential  areas  as  suggested  in  the 
Land  Development  Plan. 


MANUFACTURING 

Shor t-Range 

1.  Provision  of  paved  and  well-lighted  off-street 
parking . 

2.  Conduct  a  landscaping  and  beaut  if icat ion  program 
for  industrial  plants. 

Long-Range 

1.  Creation  of  an  Industrial  Development  Commission 
with  a  goal  of  attracting  new  and  diversified 
industries  to  Belmont. 

2.  Investigate  possible  long-term  leasing  of  industrial 
sites  from  Belmont  Abbey  College,  thereby  releasing 
land  for  residential  development  within  the  city. 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  UTILITIES 
Short-Range 

1.  Acquisition  of  property  by  local  merchants  and  the 
city  for  off-street  parking. 

2.  Beau t if icat ion  program  to  screen  the  Southern 
Railroad,  especially  within  the  city  limits. 
Completion  of  the  sewage  treatment  plant  for  which 
a  bond  issue  has  been  approved. 
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Long-Range 

1.  Implementation  of  the  Thoroughfare  Plan  as  finally 
adopted . 

2.  Develop  a  street  renaming  and  numbering  program. 

3.  Acquisition  of  a  landfill  or  incinerator  site  for 
the  city. 

4.  Eventual  acquisition  of  a  water  filtration  plant 
owned  and  operated  by  the  city. 
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TRADE 

Short-Range 

1.  Creation  of  a  "planter  program"  along  Main  Street 
in  the  central  business  district. 

2.  Acquisition  and  eventual  demolition  of  residences 
within  the  central  business  district. 

3.  Acquisition  of  property  and  demolition  of  two 
service  stations  on  Main  Street  in  front  of 
Stowe  Park. 

4.  Illumination  study  of  central  business  district 
by  Duke  Power  Company. 

Long-Range 

1.  Installation  of  underground  wiring  in  the  central 
business  district. 

2.  Passage  of  a  sign  ordinance  agreeable  to  the 
downtown  merchants  association. 

3.  Elimination  of  all  on-street  parking  along  Main 
Street  and  Catawba  Street  in  the  CBD . 


SERVICES 

Short-Range 

1.   Acquire  the  present  post  office  for  a  municipal 
parking  lot. 

Long-Range 

1.  Relocation  of  the  fire  station. 

2.  Erection  of  an  outlying  fire  station. 

3.  Conversion,  construction  and  additions  to 
school  plants. 

4.  Enlargement  of  present  library  site. 
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CULTURAL  AND  RECREATION 
Shor t-Range 

1.  Appointment  of  a  Recreation  Commission  and 
director . 

2.  Contract  for  a  recreation  study  for  the 
planning  area. 

Long-Range 

1.  Acquisition  of  property  for  suggested  parks 
and  recreation  areas. 

2.  Eventual  creation  of  a  supervised  recreation 
program  for  all  age  groups. 


The  foregoing  short  and  long-range  suggestions  are  by 
no  means  an  exhaustive  itemization  of  all  possibilities. 
However,  it  is  hoped  that  these  suggestions  will  serve  to 
motivate  other  short  and  long-range  proposals  for  the  benefit 
of  all  residents  within  the  planning  area. 
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